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‘ 40 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains 


Summer School 3. Theatre 
JULY I—AUGUST 22 
County Center—White Plains 
ALBERT R. LOVEJOY ARTHUR P. SEGAL 


Director echnica! Director 
(Cambridge School of the Drama) 


COURSES 
Play Production - - Diction 
Dramatic Interpretation 
Stage Design - Stage Lighting 
Dancing - - - - - Fencing 


Students will act in public performances 
with professional company including 
Whitford Kane and Walter Coy of the 
Theatre Guild, and Barbara Williams, 
formerly of the Albertina Rasch Ballet, 
now associated with Maurice Browne pro- 
ductions, London, 
For further information address 
Westchester County Recreation Commission 
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The 
THEATRE 
IN THE WOODS 


Boothbay Harbor : Maine 
An Unusual Summer School of Acting 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Real Acting: 8 productions in 8 weeks 
Write for Booklet with endorsements by 
Walter Hampden, Jessie Bonstelle, 
Katharine Cornell, Iden Payne. 
526 Hudson Street New York City 
WAtkins 9-8329 








PHIRE LAH RIC 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


and Theatre Workshop 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
20th Year 


Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 

fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 

“Little Theatre’’ Plays every. night. 
Land and water sports. 


Enroll Now for 1931 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 











School 7% Theatre 


ow An Institution that 


prepares its students to meet actual 
conditions prevailing in the pres- 
ent-day theatre . . . a school whose 
curriculum is basedon thirteen 
years of Playhouse success. Com- 
plete courses in dramatic art, stage 
craft, design and management. 
Enrollment limited. Write the 
General Manager for full 
information. 








GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mar. 


Pasadena Community 


Playhouse Association 
Department 5 - Pasadena, California 








A Summer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 


FIFTH YEAR 





This set in which Paolo and Francesca 

was produced was designed by Mr. 

Wyckoff and executed by the Colony 
students. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


at Bristol, Connecticut 


Walter Hartwig, General Director 


JULY and AUGUST 
8 WEEKS 


Instruction and training in: 


HISTORY OF THE DRAMA, 
STAGE CRAFT and DECORA- 
TION, STAGE DIRECTING and 
ACTING, VOICE CONTROL, 
STAGE LIGHTING, COSTUM- 
ING, MAKE-UP, THEATRICAL 
PUBLICITY, DRAMATIC CRITI- 
CISM, PLAYWRITING. 


FACULTY OF WELL KNOWN 
PROFESSIONALS 


Thoroughly equipped workshop and 
studios for student work. Two stages. 
Complete productions will be  pre- 
sented weekly by a resident company 
of well known Broadway actors. Stu- 
dents will work on the designing, 
building and other preparation of these 
productions. 


Specie! lectures on: Theatre Archi- 
tecture; Theatre Business Management; 
Theatrical Publicity; Traditions of the 
American Theatre; Our New American 
Drama. 


Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG 


General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


152 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Rocky Neck 


F. M. EVANS 


GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL cf the 
LITTLE THEATRE 





Gloucester, Mass, 
12th Season 
June 27—August 22 


Acting ¢ Production 


Theatre Performances 
twice a week 
For Circular Address 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


C 0-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


’ 
Courses 

Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—Voice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 

Best known College of its kid in 

Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 

4 yr. courses. Complete training 

in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 

mitory. 40th year. 

Summer School Starts June 22 
Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











FEAGIN 


JSchootoF 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 

Develops Personality 
through training in Ex- 
pression. General Cultural 
Education. 
Children’s Department 
Day and Evening 
Spring Term, March 16 
Summer Session, July 6-August 15 
For Catalog Address Secretary, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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School of the 
Wharf Theatre 


Provincetown 








“Learn to act 
by acting” 


Production, Act- 
ing, Diction and 
Stagecraft, in 
conjunction with 
the WHARF 
PLAYERS who 
present nine 
productions with 
guest artists. 





6 weeks beginning July ist 
for information write 
MARGARET HEWES 
404 E. 59th St. New York City 
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The 


SHOP, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Important New Books 


American Theatres of Today, 
vol. 2, ed. R. W. Sexton.$13.50 


Theatre Street—Tamara Karsa- 
a RE re eee 5.00 


Stage-Struck John Golden— 
John Golden and Viola B. 
ga cies a whrecaee eek 4.00 


The Film Till Now—Paul Rotha 
4.00 


Testament of a Critic—George 
Jean Nathan............ 2.50 


Green Grow the Lilacs—Lynn 
| RE ee eer mee a 2.00 


Private Lives—Noel Coward 


‘PLAY $+ 


FOR AMATEURS 





*THE BOUNDARY 


LINE 


A serious play in 3 acts by Dana 
Burnet. Otto Kruger’s starring 
vehicle last winter. 7M, 5W, 2 sets. 
A highly effective play with power 
and vitality. 3o00ks, each T75c;: 
contain ful] directions for staging, 
including diagrams, business, prop 
lists, character and costume notes. 


*MISS LULU BETT 


The Pulitzer Prize Winner by 
Zona Gale. 2 sets (or 1) 4M, 5W. 
Bound books, each $2.00. For pro- 
duction purposes we lease copies 
at 50c each. Director’s Manu- 
Script for one set version lent free. 


*THE BIRTHDAY OF 


THE INFANTA 


Dramatized by Vail Motter from 
the story by Oscar Wilde. One 
act, 8 characters, and extras. 
Offers a splendid opportunity for 
& production of rare beauty and 
moving power. A dependable and 
effective play for contests. Books 
contain full directions and dia- 
8rams for production. Each 50c. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 FIFTH AVE., N. Y 





DRAMA BOOK 


48 West 52nd Street 














B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 


Foreign Books on the Theatre 


13 West 46th St., New York 


The Mask 


A monthly journal of the art of the 
theatre. Vols. I-VIIl (1908-1918) 
Uniform half-vellum binding $75.00 

7 


GREGOR—FULOP-MILLER 
Das Amerikanische Theater 
und Kino 


A most comprehensive and fully illus- 
trated review of the American Theatre. 
German text. $25.00 























for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, two 
and three acts, with large or small 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 
ceived prizes in national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. It 
clearly | accurately describes 
over 500 plays. 

The Penn Publishing Company 
933 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
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PLAYS 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 
v 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter 
Trial of Mary Dugan 
Behold This Dreamer 
The Donovan Affair 
The Black Flamingo 

Things That Count 
The Baby Cyclone 
The Royal Family 
The Perfect Alibi 
Remote Control 
Hotel Universe 
At the Bottom 
Broken Dishes 
The Grey Fox 
Spreadeagle 
Houseparty 

Cock Robin 

Salt Water 

| Roadside 

Spindrift 

Coquette 

Holiday 
R.U.R. 


Send for Our Latest Free 
Catalogue 
WwW 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 

















COMEDY 
OF 
MANNERS 


from 


Sheridan 


to 


Maugham 


By NEWELL D. SAWYER 


Upper-class comedy: its rise, 
decline and revival in the years 
from The School for Scandal to 
the World War. A vivid des- 
cription and stimulating 
estimate of the plays, players 
and playwrights of the period. 


$3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS : PHILADELPHIA 
































THEATRE STREET: 


MY LIFE STORY 
BY TAMARA KARSAVINA 


N enchanted toes the beautiful Tamara Kar- 

savina floated out of the famous Imperial 
School of the Russian Ballet to captivate the 
celebrities of all Europe and the hearts of its 
people with her glamorous, intoxicating personality. 
Paviowa, Isadora Duncan, Fokine, Diaghileff, 
Picasso, Cocteau, Chaliapin, Hugh Walpole and a 
hundred others as renowned and romantic parade 
across the pages of her autobiography. 
J. M. Barrie contributes an introduction, saying 
“This is one of the most delightful and novel books 
ever written about the theatre.’’ Her story has a 
charm fiction cannot give, the thrill of contact with 
an unusual personality. Illustrated. $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC.., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Sir Barry JACKSON 


Founder of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre and the Malvern Festival. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 





Anna Pavlowa, The Law and the 
Dance—What Is Happening 
to Opera? 


HE memory of Anna Pavlowa } 
could be paid no finer tribute by 4% 
all those members of her Ameri- 4 
can audiences for whom she created % 


moments of the highest beauty than by 
joining the crusade against the law 
which brands that beauty as indecent. 
Had Pavlowa come back to dance in 
New York again next season as she 
planned, she could not have appeared 
on a Sunday night without breaking the 
law of the state. But a hundred chorus 
girls in a motion picture theatre next 
door might cavort throughout the eve- 
ning with ample legal protection. The 
legislators of New York State are in the 
inconsistent position of penalizing high 
ideals, perfection of artistic endeavor, 
and rewarding purely commercial en- 
tertainment. The concert dancers of 
America are seeking, as Pavlowa did, to 
express in movement a beauty as au- 
thentic as that created by any concert 
musician, any painter or sculptor, a 
beauty more highly serious in its aims 
and surely more closely allied to the life 
of the spirit than that achieved at the 
cinema palaces for the tired business 
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Mary Wigman 


LL America seems to be divided 
into two parts at the moment— 
those who admire the dancing of 
Mary Wigman extravagantly and 
those who as extravagantly do not. 
Seldom has any artist awakened so 
active a controversy. Between the two 
factions there is rarely an empty seat 
at her recitals which are prolonging 
her stay in America until March. 
a 
ENMARK, scene of Shake- 
spearian tragedy, recently be- 
came the scene of two productions of 
the great dramatist’s comedy, The 
Taming of the Shrew. Johannes 
Poulsen who, two years ago, gave a 
spirited production of this play at the 
open air festivals at the castle of 
Kronborg, Elsinore, revived it this 
season at the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen, and in the same city at the 
Dagmar Theatre, Henry Hellsen, 
omitting the story of Christopher Sly, 
produced the play “as seen through 
the eyes of Mr. Henry Hellsen” 
which means, says a Danish corre-~ 
spondent, “in modern clothes with 
plenty of cocktails and jazz.” 

















THEATRE 


ELGIUM is not to be outdone in 
loyalty to Shakespeare. Through 
the efforts of the Flemish People’s 
Theatre, if plans succeed, the towns 
of Flanders are soon to see open air 
“mass realizations” of Julius Caesar, 
produced with the cooperation of the 
local ‘workers’ youth” groups. Georg 
Kaiser’s Gas will be alternated with 
the Elizabethan tragedy. 
€ 


[yeraswase from Rome, pub- 
lished in the New York Review, 
state that national censorship of the 
stage has become an established fact as 
a result of the passage of a bill intro- 
duced by Mussolini. The bill creates 
a central federal board of censors with 
Mussolini at its head and with the ad- 
vocate general of the court of appeals, 
the head of the police, a representative 
of the Fascist party, and a representa- 
tive of the National Syndicate of Au- 
thors and Playwrights as members. 
Censorship has previously been rele- 
gated to the prefects of the provinces. 
In his report to the chamber of depu- 
ties recommending the bill Mussolini 
is quoted as saying: “Censorship of 
the theatre is necessary to preserve the 
morals of our people.” 


Lc is protagonist of a new 
play by Francois Porché called, 
Tsar Lenine, in which Charles Dullin, 
director of the Théatre de 1’Atelier, 
will appear next season. 


NTEREST in the Greek drama is 

very much alive throughout 
America this season. Following upon 
Madame Marika Cotopouli’s appear- 
ances in New York have come an- 
nouncements of a production of So- 
phocles’ Antigone at the Cleveland 
Playhouse as a part of their regular 
repertory under the direction of Fred- 
erick McConnell, of The Bacchae of 
Euripides by the Experimental Col- 
lege at the University of Wisconsin, 
and of Sophocles’ Trachiniae by the 
Yale Dramatic Association under the 
direction of Elizabeth Elson of the 
Department of Drama. 
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man on Sunday night. In the name of 
the great dancer who found an apprecia- 
tion akin to adulation in New York, let 
those who felt the power of her genius 
assure the Concert Dancers’ League and 
Assemblyman Langdon Post of their 
wholehearted support in the effort to 
erase from the statute books legislation 
that is discriminatory and reactionary. 


UST what is happening to the opera 

as a musical-dramatic form nobody 
knows. It is hard to say whether the 
sudden lining up of new scores and 
texts is the last stand of a dying art or 
whether the impetus given to modern 
music, drama and scene design, and to 
their correlation, is finally developing an 
opera of modernity with a new life. 
Announcements of the German season 
as given in Der Neue Weg, give color 
to the latter idea. The records include 
great texts, talented composers, famous 
directors. Something good should 
come out of this promising list: The 
Bacchae of Euripides, music by Egon 
Wellesz; Franz Wedekinds’ Lulu, 
music by Alban Berg; Krommelynck’s 
Le Cocu Magnifique, music by Man- 
fred Gurlitt; Hugo Hermann’s opera 
Vasantasena after a dramatic poem by 
Lion Feuchtwanger; Strindberg’s Ghost 
Sonata with musical setting by Julius 
Weismann; Richard Strauss’s Arabella 
after a poem by Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal made into a libretto by Franz 
Werfel; Werfel’s Maximilian and 
Juarez with score by Darius Milhaud; 
Prokofieff with The Players; Malipiero 
with Death’s Comedy. 
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ANNA PAvLowa IN La Mort pu CYGNB 


2 
fi} 
The recent death of the great ballet dancer is t 
mourned by the entire art world. (Photograph by 
Strelecki. From Levinson’s Danse d’ Aujourd’hui ) 
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GREEN Grow THE LILACS 


Raymond Sovey’s sets have admirably caught the lusty, 
earthy flavor of Lynn Rigg’s play of cowboy life in Okla- 
homa, produced by the Theatre Guild, directed with spirit 
by Herman Bibermann, and acted with fine understanding by 
Franchot Tone, June Walker, Helen Westley, and a cast in- 
cluding a troupe of cowboys. (Photographs by Vandamm) 











PLAYWRIGHTS’ PARADE 


Broadway in Review 





By JOHN HUTCHENS 


[Le burden of early laurels rested on two plays—PAtlip Goes 


Forth and Tomorrow and Tomorrow—which in the same 

week brought George Kelly and Philip Barry to Broadway 
for the first time this season. It proved to be the penalty of the 
playwrights, as it is also their reward, that for each there are stand- ; 
ards not accorded the journeymen of their time. In each case, too, 
comparisons with their earlier plays hovered over the new ones, but ' 
with more than the usual significance. For while neither play is its 
author’s best, Philip Goes Forth and Tomorrow and Tomorrow are 
at least rather definite sign-posts in two careers. From that point of 
view, and as a rewarding evening in the theatre, each must be impor- 
tant to anyone who follows with interest the development of the 
American playwright, his scene and his problems. 

The limitations incurred by Mr. Kelly’s naturalism have long 

been as clear as its values. Because he is absorbed by the minutiae 
of middle-class life in its least attractive aspects, the exactness of his 
observation can be as dull as his reporting is sometimes brilliant. 
For the same reason, though his craftsmanship is expert, his ideal of 
a full realism calls for repetition, for listless minutes in which an 
audience is told what it already knows, for all that finality of detail : 
which is logical as a transcription from life but lacks the theatre’s | ) 
selectiveness. Beyond these restrictions—and more important than : 
any of them—is a gift for quick, true and varied characterization, 
unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries in the theatre. The faults f 


and virtues of Mr. Kelly’s method are crowded closely together in | 
Philip Goes Forth, behind whose bitter satire is a passionately sincere 4 
preachment to young men who, without much self-examination, think i 


they would like to achieve a short-cut to glory through the arts. 
The Philip of the title, played with understanding ease by Harry 1h} 
Ellerbee, in revolt against his father, a small town and a career in | 
his father’s business, goes forth to New York. In a Lexington Ave- 
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nue boarding house, run by a former actress, he writes—out of his 
complete ignorance—a hopelessly bad play, at the same time earning 
his living by a position in a commercial house. Unconsciously, and 
unwilling to admit the change in himself, he loses his ambition to 
write, but succeeds without effort as the business man his talent 
intended him to be. In the narration of this story Mr. Kelly, for 
better and worse, runs true to form. Preoccupied with the details 
of its setting and the rhythm of its small talk, the play apparently 
loiters. It is guilty of awkward transitions, and its final reconcilia- 
tion scene, in which the boy returns to a somewhat chastened father, 
is the undisguised happy ending of tradition. Again, the play takes 
“time out” to establish—and make bitter fun of—characters who are 
outside the direct course of the story; and at least one of them, the 
poetess Miss Krail, played to a too-detailed nicety by Dorothy 
Stickney, is first caricatured and then quite unsuccessfully submitted 
to be the sole genius in that boarding house full of failures. This 
meandering of method is, however, cumulative and the final result 
is enormous as one playwright’s warning against the heartbreak lurk- 
ing in dilettantism. If it is uttered in the cruelest way, that cruelty 
is more forceful than condescending as the core of a thesis. 

As one whose point of departure is naturalism, Mr. Kelly is only 
safe when he is writing objectively—how notably be weakens when 
he writes against his style was only too evident last year in his sympa- 
thetic treatment of the heroine of Maggie the Magnificent. In 
Philip Goes Forth he avoids that structural error, Philip being not 
a hero but an object lesson, and other characters being treated with 
the same cold and always effective scrutiny. 

As important as the writing of a Kelly play is the direction of it, a 
supervision dominating the performance to the last half gesture and 
significant flicker of expression. Granted the competence (if no 
more) of such a cast as he has assembled for Philip Goes Forth, the 
result is a startling, exact reflection of an author’s intention. Quite 
correctly (though with a strange resentment), Mr. Kelly has been 
charged with bringing over to his comedy the qualities of vaudeville. 
It is true that his satire is colored by an edge of over-acting, is timed 
to achieve its laughs in the shortest possible time, and in general is 
distilled out of malice as well as truth. The twenty seconds in which 
Cora Witherspoon, as a lush widow feigning rapture, walks silently 
across the room with hands extended to meet the former great actress 
—such a moment is good vaudeville, and likewise is excellent satire 
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in the legitimate theatre, and to accept 
one and deny the other is to assume a 
strange standard indeed. 

Philip Barry’s new play is at once 
an indication and a question mark in 
his playwriting career. When, with all 
his expert glibness, he was writing such 
comedies as Paris Bound and Holiday, 
the mood and purpose of his earlier 
work (In a Garden, White Wings, 
John), lingered as a high promise of 
what was to come when the period of 
sentimental comedy had been put aside. 
At that critical point Hotel Universe, 
for all its confusion and the self-con- 
scious enchantment of its “fine writ- 
ing’, was a distinct step toward larger 
fields, a new richness and a greater 
beauty. Tomorrow and Tomorrow 





Philip Barry finds Mr 


tend his range. But following Hotel 
Universe the result is as disappointing, 
and perhaps as revealing, as the inten- 
tion is admirable. 

For the setting of his play Mr. Barry 
goes to a small Indiana college town to 
reconstruct in modern terms the Old 
Testament story of Elisha and the Shu- 
nemite, the son that he gave her and 
whose life he restored to her by a 
miracle of prayer. The change of scene 
from Park Avenue to Indiana does not 
mean the use of native material, but is 
at least a pretense of escaping the not 
quite real air of Mr. Barry’s comedies. 
In retreat, in an old house, sombre and 
melancholy, is played his story of the 
mediocre, affable husband; his wife, 
“an artist without an art”, and the vis- 
iting psychiatrist who, as the father of 
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her child, gives to her life the beauty and purpose of which it had 
been barren, and who, after an interval during which the child 
grows into manhood, returns to save him by a wonder of psychiatric 
understanding. 

In the execution of this story Mr. Barry falls short of its fullest 
demands by the considerable margin between emotion and senti- 
mentality, between beauty and a neat phrase about beauty. The 
great need of the woman for fulfillment is spoken in Zita Johann’s 
rapt monotone, or is symbolized in little excursions toward emotion- 
alism in her several scenes with Herbert Marshall. The transitions 
from the patter of easy gaiety, which Mr. Barrystill handles superbly, 
to the serious points of his story are abrupt, forced and suspiciously 
mechanical; nor are they relieved of their embarrassed self-conscious- 
ness by Miss Johann’s exquisite simplicity or Mr. Marshall’s sensi- 
tive control. It is the unhappy paradox of Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
that only the occasional fantasy of its comedy, sharpened by the wit 
of Osgood Perkins, has that decisiveness which makes for reality in 
the theatre; and that when Mr. Barry comes to grips with the serious 
points of his play, to be met without benefit of fantasy or suavity, his 
easy phrases of compassion are a poor substitute for direct statement. 
When the small blemishes are added, there arises from their total 
the somewhat disheartening conclusion that a man of one expert but 
minor gift in the theatre has tried without equipment to go beyond it. 

From the city rooms of New York dailies came two plays stamped 
by the newspaper instinct for a good story with color—Louis Weit- 
zenkorn’s Five Star Final, produced by the veteran showman, A. H. 
Woods, and Midnight, Claire and Paul Sifton’s play for the Theatre 
Guild. Each of the authors has served his time on the staff of a 
metropolitan daily, a background particularly important in the case 
of Mr. Weitzenkorn. In three acts and twenty-one scenes his work 
is a tabloid indictment of the crimes of tabloid journalism, a quick- 
change picture play of what happens when an evening newspaper 
goes out of the field of legitimate news gathering to fight for circu- 
lation. Our theatre, which is ever so full of neat and well balanced 
plays, finds neatness replaced by sheer indignation, and with it some 
incoherence, in Five Star Final. The impact justifies the scattered 
method. Mr. Weitzenkorn, former managing editor of a New York 
tabloid, is openly bitter with his tragedy of two deaths and another 
life ruined when a paper goes back twenty years for an exposé story. 
He stacks the cards, falls back upon melodrama, shouts his personal 
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ZITA JOHANN IN TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 


Philip Barry’s new drama gives this young actress 
opportunity for displaying again the distinctive talent 
first shown in her work in Machinal. Reserve, intel- 
ligence, and sincerity make her acting a fine con- 
tribution to the play. (Photograph by Vandamm) 


























ANATOL 


Provocative of the nostalgic charm of Schnitzler’s Viennese 
comedy are Jo Mielziner’s colorful sets for the revival of 
this classic of youth and love. (Photographs by Vandamm) 























Directed by Marc Connelly and Gabriel Beer-Hofmann a 
cast including Joseph Schildkraut, Walter Connolly, Miriam 
Hopkins, Patricia Collinge, and Anne Forrest play out 
against the fine style of Mielziner’s sets Schnitzler’s amusing 
anecdotal story of the affairs of Anatol. 
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Revolving stages and different levels so manipulated 
as to show four scenes at once are used to give furi- 
ous pace to Louis Weitzenkorn’s melodrama of tab- 
loid journalism. (Photograph by White) 
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PLAYWRIGHTS’ PARADE 


opinions, makes no subtle use of “hokum”; and Mr. Woods has 
played frantically with three revolving stages to serve the tempo of a 
play which is always rushing for the deadline of a last edition. The 
method communicates both the speed and the heartlessness of the 
theme. It races the play from the office of a managing editor to the 
home of his paper’s victims, from telephone booths to the speak- 
easies and out of the way corners that lend objectivity to the story. 
In the service of this many-sided action, as staged by Worthington 
Miner, is one of the large casts assembled for the Woods spectacles, 
headed this time by Arthur Byron in the role of the managing editor. 
His performance, closely related in general style to the portrait he 
created last season in The Criminal Code, is again one of authority 
supported by a great personal vitality. After an uncertain opening, 
when last minute rewriting left its mark on the confidence of the 
company, Mr. Byron’s performance has grown in stature to meet the 
difficult demands of an author who reserved the principal role as a 
personal monthpiece in addition to making it the pivot of the play. 
The Siftons’ play, Midnight, with little to recommend it as a pro- 
duction by the Theatre Guild, adopts a similar theme, but treats with 
more detachment its story of the emotional debauch always started 
by a woman’s execution in this country. The driving performance 
of Edward Perry, as a juryman harassed in his own home by reporters 
and photographers on the night of an execution, assembles many of 
the loose ends of a discursive story and gives them some of the unity 
of good melodrama. Edward Weldon, an average citizen of the 
borough of Brooklyn, finds himself suddenly the centre of national 
attraction because, during a trial, he asked a question that led to a 
woman’s conviction. The tabloids’ “sob” stories have surrounded his 
home with curiosity seekers and set his phone ringing with the last 
minute pleas of susceptible morons. At the crisis of the play the 
juryman’s daughter murders her gangster lover, for which she 
escapes the responsibility by an enormous irony of politics and mis- 
carrying justice. Such national case studies, as they are reflected in 
the theatre, are always capable of a certain interest. But in Mid- 
night the reflection submerges direct dramatic action so far into the 
background that even Philip Moeller’s ingenious staging only post- 
pones the emptiness without obviating it. Mr. Perry’s reduction of 
bafflement and despair to their simplest terms is a striking single 
creation; and Linda Watkins’ maturity as an actress is evidenced ‘n 
one scene of tragic outbreak. In surety and articulation her playing 
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is beyond even the promise of her work in the Ibsen roles in Blanche 
Yurka’s revivals two seasons ago. But, in Midnight, the externals of 
melodrama are not present to make a show, and very little remains 
to be whipped out of the play even by so well balanced a general per- 
formance as Midnight receives. The Guild on a vacation is not 
stimulating. 

The season’s importation of lesser foreign plays, declining some- 
what in volume, continued with René Wachthausen’s Purity 
(adapted by Barre Dunbar and Ralph Roeder for Florence Reed’s 
return) and The Truth Game, ardently starring its actor-author, Ivor 
Novello. Of the two, Purity alone could be taken seriously for its 
intentions. And despite the vibrant portrait Miss Reed brought to 
it, it resolved into a long evening of inertia unjustified by the fever 
of its tirades or the occasional effectiveness of its quiescent method. 
Purity set its stage with atmospheric care to tell the story of a 
middle-aged charwoman who, having rescued a young man from 
poverty and the streets of Paris, found her maternal affection grow- 
ing into a tragic, frustrate passion. At its worst the play was a course 
heavily charted through tempests of talk, of seething jealousy and a 
maze of small devices designed to forestall an obvious conclusion. 
At its infrequent best it found Miss Reed—in single combat against 
these odds—waging an interesting, if never even contest. Her virtu- 
osity, largely tonal, gave the role a range beyond the confining out- 
line of the play; broke through its stupor by occasional small sur- 
prises out of that bag of technical tricks which in The Shanghai 
Gesture, made her Mother Goddam a triumph in a monotone. 

So slight a comedy as Mr. Novello’s The Truth Game was not to 
be lifted above its frailty by all the archness at the command of its 
author or the saccharine blandishments of Miss Billie Burke. Again, 
as in his late Symphony in Two Flats, Mr. Novello is an actor’s 
author, generous with the opportunities he extends for bits of busi- 
ness. And again his play is only a meagre thread for them: the stage 
dark, save for the spotlight upon Mr. Novello and the lady to whom 
he is making personal love; or a scene in which the devil-may-care 
hero pops in and out of windows in the house of the lady whom he is 
pursuing with a gallant fervor; or, finally, such a bit of serious pos- 
ing as only an actor can conjure up when, in the writing, he must 
have calculated on the sound of his voice as it would speak a lavender 
sentiment. Mr. Novello is pleasant. Miss Burke and Miss Phoebe 
Foster are pleasant. Their performance, in its collective cuteness, is 
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excellently close to the purpose of the play, but it would be absurd 
to call this an artificial comedy, or even comedy at all, or indeed any- 
thing but the libretto of a musical comedy without its music. It is 
sufficient comment on it that Viola Tree, making her American 
début, brings its triviality tumbling down upon its head with a single 
contrasting performance of that warm and robust humor that is ruin- 
ous to such confectionery. 

The changing mood of the Broadway audience—a first night audi- 
ence as well as a tenth—spelled defeat for the two plays which lately 
sought to restore to our theatre that romance which is charm for its 
own sake and no more. Arthur Schnitzler’s The Affairs of Anatol 
(its title cut in revival to Anato/) and Booth Tarkington’s Colonel 
Satan had that goal if not the quality in common. Each made 
its first approach to the ear. In Granville-Barker’s translation, 
Schnitzler’s dialogue rippled again, but with epigrams touched ever 
so slightly with the dust of the years, and with its ironies, now and 
then crisp and amusing, generally softened to the nostalgia of an 
off-stage waltz. What, one wondered, had happened to Anatol since 
that quite daring premiére of 1912, with John Barrymore a flashing, 
fickle fellow in the Winthrop Ames production at the Little Theatre? 
Granting even Schnitzler’s holiday spirit in the writing, his affec- 
tionate piecing together of little plays for a favorite character, their 
unimportance after a period of years arose from a gaiety now slightly 
forced; from a tarnish made clearer by contrast with Jo Mielziner’s 
fresh, beautiful settings, which went so far back toward all that had 
vanished. The method and the spirit of the play seemed gone beyond 
recapture, and to see it again was to speculate on how much more 
might have been evoked from it by an actor of the volatility lacking 
in Joseph Schildkraut’s Anatol—stolid in its humor, of deadly, ex- 
plicit slowness in the presence of innuendo. Would Anatol, freshly 
seen and felt, be as dashing as before? Or would he be, as in this 
homecoming, a slightly dull young man whose affairs do not pre- 
cisely matter? The keener wit of Walter Connolly, Patricia Col- 
linge and Miriam Hopkins went far toward reviving that sympathetic 
gaiety necessary to a return of the play. They even brought back 
its light-heartedness in occasional flashes that were bright and capti- 
vating and gave you a sense of re-reading a favorite passage, found 
again with difficulty. And in one of the six episodes it was Miss 
Collinge who, as the patrician lady “who did not dare”, touched the 
play with a poignancy more real than the gaiety that Anatol’s dead 
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loves could not revive... . 

Mr. Tarkington’s play, having not even the glamorous past of an 
earlier production to give it sentimental advantage, came back more 
dolefully still, The “romantic” theatre|—With its conspiracies 
hatched in taverns and stilted eloquence, with its elaborate costumes 
not the ornament of a period but the sum of its effect. Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s prose, curiously suggesting a revival of some play of his Beau- 
caire period, was impeccably in the tradition of the romantic drama 
with its story of Aaron Burr in Paris, an expatriate impoverished 
but gallant to the last flourishing hyperbole. The theatrical value of 
that tradition, as Colonel Satan was conclusive in proving, no longer 
exists. The trite little tricks and the wordy declamations of such a 
story, thrown suddenly on their own resources, falter and die outside 
the leisure of the library and the novelist’s privilege of setting his 
own pace. Mr. Tarkington’s play would, one suspects, have fared 
no better even with a player more alive than McKay Morris to the 
complex character that was supposed to be Burr’s . . . Mr. Morris 
had a fine entrance and then a stock actor’s holiday. 
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Arthur Byron in Five Star Final 
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THE NEW SADLERS WELLS 
The London Scene 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


EEING the long lines of private cars parked alongside and 
S around the new Sadlers Wells Theatre on its opening night, 
and the army of chauffeurs stamping their feet outside and 
exchanging gossip with policemen, and the private citizens of this 
dingy part of London gazing from a respectful distance upon the 
luminous building erected suddenly in their midst, the playgoer may 
be forgiven for asking himself—is this Shakespeare for the peopler 
An inscription legible by the light of a peculiarly hideous revolving 
sky-sign declares that it is; and the playgoer will be well advised to 
believe it. None but the opening night is a smart occasion. To- 
morrow the lines of private cars will not be here, and the theatre will 
be full nevertheless, thanks to an audience that knows what it likes 
and proposes to support what it likes, namely the stage of the Old 
Vic and Sadlers Wells instead of the stage of fashion in middle Lon- 
don. It is a large audience already, as those know who follow the 
Shakespearean revivals at the Old Vic; and now that Sadlers Wells 
is opened, it should grow prodigiously. 

The new theatre, which was opened on January 6th with a per- 
formance of Twelfth Night, stands on the boundaries of Clerkenwell \ 
and Islington, two inner suburbs that mean nothing whatever to any 
casual London visitor. In the Middle Ages the Priory of Clerken- 
well was hereabouts, and the monks had their customary spring of 
pure water, which was paved over and forgotten until late in the 
seventeenth century, when Mr. Sadler, a Clerkenwell worthy en- 
gaged in building, discovered the well and gave it his name. With 
the help of a little advertisement a spa grew up around it, and so 
began the long history of music-gardens, pump-rooms, fairs, circuses, 
vaudeville houses, opera houses and theatres proper, that followed 
one another upon this site. A theatre in whose past Grimaldi and 
Samuel Phelps are rivals must be a theatre of varied associations. 

But although Sadlers Wells of late years has been a dilapidated 
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and wretched house, given over to melodrama and the films, it begins 
an altogether new chapter to-day as a people’s theatre in a new build- 
ing. Even Londoners forget that Clerkenwell and Islington, not 
long ago and certainly in the time of Phelps, were prosperous rrsi- 
dential districts. My grandfather, who was a schoolmaster in a fair 
way of trade, with half a dozen ushers dining at his table and fifty 
or sixty sons of gentlemen learning their Latin in his classrooms, 
lived in Islington a stone’s throw from the Wells. He possessed a 
residence in its own grounds, with a carriage drive and a fishpond; 
and there were many richer citizens, both City merchants and landed 
gentry, who gave the final proof of gentility by looking down upon 
him for being a schoolmaster. They held that none but truly private 
residences should have carriage drives and fishponds. In and around 
Islington to this day are streets of lesser but fine old houses with pedi- 
ments and wrought-iron railings, which were once mansions and are 
now tenement dwellings for a dozen families. For all its rowdy and 
often disreputable history as a place of entertainment, Sadlers Wells 
stood until the middle of last century in a very desirable neighbour- 
hood, on the green and shady banks of the New River, and “the 
people” had very little to do with it except as link-boys and chairmen 
and hackney-coachmen for its well-to-do visitors. 

As for the scene within the new theatre on the opening night, I take 
the liberty of quoting the critic of the Observer, who seems to have 
observed it even better than most of us who were present. “Within, 
the brand-new theatre stretched its clamorous confines from a plain 
proscenium, flanked by twin marble staircases and heavy silver flam- 
beaux, back and back into populous infinity. On the stage sat Miss 
Lilian Baylis, the managerial genius, supported by the Captains of 
her industry, a King (Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson) and Queen 
(Dame Madge Kendal) of the Drama, and seven indubitable mayors. 
The staircases to the stage were guarded against invasion by past 
leading ladies of the Old Vic and present members of the Opera 
Company. Flashlight photographers were epidemic. Presently the 
soprano who commanded the O. P. staircase sang the first verse of the 
National Anthem; the orchestra glibly transposed the air to the com- 
pass of the contralto commanding the other staircase, who sang the 
second verse; the third verse was everybody’s, and we sang it in 
unison. Then the Mayor of Finsbury gave the new theatre his mu- 
nicipal blessing; Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, recalling personal 
messages of Phelps, declared it open; Royal messages were read, and 
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Miss Baylis’s dream came true.” 

It will be agreed that we know how to open a theatre in England, 
if we really address our minds to the task. One or two Royal person- 
ages, instead of Royal messages, would perhaps have been welcome. 
The occasion did appear to warrant the presence of some exalted 
patron of the arts, but it is no use grumbling over matters unimpor- 
tant except from the standpoint of publicity. One day in the natural 
course of events we shall probably get a Ludwig of Bavaria among 
our Royal family; and then we shall find his presence far more em- 
barrassing than now we find his absence. Patrons to-day, even 
moneyed patrons, are a nuisance in the end. The most hopeful form 
of patronage is that which has been given to Sadlers Wells already, 
in the shape of endless small subscriptions from people who claim 
nothing in return but a good theatre for their own pleasure. 

Twelfth Night itself was perhaps too much overshadowed by the 
occasion for a perfect performance of so delicate a piece; but John 
Gielgud’s Malvolio will be one of his good parts, and the renewal of 
the Shakespearean tradition of Phelps is assured already. There is 
a doubt about some of the settings introduced since Harcourt 
Williams took over the direction of the dramatic company of the Old 
Vic, for they seem to derive not from real necessity or scenic inven- 
tion but from a desire to be in the swim of the new movement; but 
upon the whole the Harcourt Williams regime has raised the gen- 
eral level of production so far that it is churlish to complain. And 
with the new system of alternating production of drama and opera 
at the Old Vic and Sadlers Wells, it should be possible to achieve a 
much greater finish in presentation. The standard of acting must 
still depend very much upon the willingness of young but established 
actors like Gielgud to postpone a profitable West End career and 
come to grips with a dozen or a score of big parts every season. There 
will always be artists sensible enough to seize this chance of experi- 
ence though they may not always come with as much reputation. 

Elsewhere the New Year has been fairly uneventful. The usual 
round of pantomimes and Christmas plays were varied only by A. A. 
Milne’s Toad of Toad Hall, and now the round of musical pieces is 
to be varied by Tantivy Towers, by A. P. Herbert and Thomas F. 
Dunhill, a new English light opera which is to inaugurate a new 
policy at the Lyric, Hammersmith and perhaps to decide whether 
there is an audience for any English light opera later than Gilbert 
and Sullivan. (The Lyric management, if any, should know that 
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the first thing is to attain the Gilbert and Sullivan standard.) 

And among the current plays, it is unusually easy to pick out those 
which have some special claim to distinction, apart from the accident 
that they will be running three months hence. They are Ever 
Green, C. B. Cochran’s “most wonderful show” (he makes no bones 
about it, but daily announces it in these words), and Wonder Bar, 
as Anglicized and presented in the modernist frame of the new Savoy, 
and T'o See Ourselves, a graceful little comedy by E. M. Delafield 
at the Ambassadors. The first of these is good theatre, in that it 
brings style and splendour and a measure of wit into the type of big 
spectacular play—qualities that hitherto Cochran has reserved for 
his revues. The second has the clever basic idea (astonishing that it 
should not have been used before) of presenting a complete cabaret 
on the stage with a thread of plot that pretends to unite stage and 
audience. This means that it pleases both those who like cabarets 
and those who like none-too-subtle plays. But one imagines that 
Wonder Bar succeeds in all countries, if it succeeds at all, for the 
local reason of good performance. It is beautifully played at the 
Savoy, and above all beautifully timed in every effect—and neverthe- 
less as trivial as a cabaret itself. 

The Ambassadors comedy, although very definitely 1931 in dia- 
logue and puint of view, takes us right back to rg11 in essentials, for 
it is a slight and innocent domestic piece very much in the spirit of 
Hubert Henry Davies and the other writers of comedy (Cousin Kate 
type) who used to eke out their six characters and three acts to make 
an agreeable ninety minutes of after-dinner entertainment. ‘True to 
its name, it is terribly well observed. But that would not avail if it 
were not also terribly well acted, by Marda Vanne and Nicholas 
Hannen in particular, and directed with the surest touch. If a young 
man had written this piece one would perhaps have been cross with 
him for being unaware that anything has changed in the last twenty 
years; but it comes from a writer new to the theatre, and its sensitive 
quality is quite disarming. 

Meanwhile it is noteworthy that Street Scene will reach 150 per- 
formances before its run is over, and Strange Interlude is about to 
open with Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis. We have gone far since 
1926, when Sydney Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted broke 
the ice as the first American play of really serious pretentions (apart 
from the innumerable Potashes and Perlmutters and the like) to 
succeed in London. This year one of our chief regrets is that The 
Green Pastures cannot be seen at all. 
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Charles B. Cochran’s recent London production of the musi- 
cal comedy, Ever Green: above, the Neuilly Fair scene, and 
below, Jessie Mathews and Sonnie Hale with “Mr. Coch- 
ran’s young ladies” in the Dancing on the Ceiling number. 
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THE THEATRE OF PARMA 


By EDWARD CARRICK 


RMA is a beautiful city in the north of Italy; it lies in the 

valley between Milano and Bologna, and is watered by one 

of the numerous tributaries of the Po from which it takes 
its name. It is a happy place with strange, long streets, full of 
lovely brick and plastered buildings whose colouring at sunset 
makes the city seem aflame. It is here that Coreggio did his finest 
work, his gloriously coloured paintings adorn the great cathedral 
and many of the other churches in the town and round about. 
There is the famous Baptistry, a marvellous Library, the Biblioteca 
Palatina, a gallery that houses some of the greatest masterpieces of 
Italy and Flanders, and... Travellers from abroad have too 
much to look at and think about in Parma, so that, coming from 
the great library and crossing to the picture gallery, few of them 
stop to look at “a theatre” which their guide-book tells them is in 
the same building and on the same landing as both library and 
gallery. I have seen men and women whom one would have taken 
to be students, pop their heads through the door of this theatre, 
remark, “Oh, what a funny old place,” and pass on without further 
investigation. And yet this theatre is the most important building 
in modern theatrical history that we have left to us. Considering 
its importance, it is difficult to understand why nothing has been 
done to record the innumerable interesting details of its construc- 
tion, and its history, before it is too late. 

It is the only unspoilt example of 17th century theatre construc- 
tion that exists to-day. It was to a certain extent the forerunner of 
all modern theatres, and, to my mind, on account of its essentially 
theatrical qualities, has never been surpassed. It was the largest 
private theatre ever built, and even to-day auditoriums measuring 
150 x 102 ft. are not common! The performances that were given 
there are unique in the history of the stage; and records show that 
in no other theatre were so many famous artists employed. 

The Teatro Farnese was built between the years 1617 and 1618, 
for Ranuccio I, fourth duke of Parma, and son of Alexander 
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Farnese the famous warrior. The idea came to Ranuccio I when it 
was noised abroad that the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosimo II, 
was making a pilgrimage to the tomb of S. Carlo Borromeo in 
Milano and would be passing through Parma. Ranuccio at once 
prepared to give him an extraordinary welcome behind which was 
a political significance. 

In 1615 Ranuccio had sent his treasurer, Bartolomeo Riva, to 
Florence charged with a secret mission to find out if a proposal of 
marriage between the Prince of Parma and a daughter of Cosimo 
II would be well received, thus uniting two powerful families in 
order that they might be better able to defend themselves against 
the Spaniards. Cosimo received the proposal favourably, but did 
not wish to hasten matters until he had married off his three sisters, 
therefore the agreement did not take place until 1620. 

In the meantime, between the courts of Parma and Florence 
there were frequent interchanges of courtesies and the passage of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany through the state of Parma gave 
Ranuccio a fine opportunity of showing off the greatness and splen- 
dour of his house. The reason for building a theatre as a means to 
this end was that in 1604, when he was in Florence, Ranuccio had 
witnessed the performance of one of the first melodramas recorded 
in theatrical history, Rinuccini’s Dafne. He would not be content 
until he could surpass this performance; at the same time a theatre 
afforded plenty of opportunity for decorations symbolising the 
unity of the two houses. 

Gian Battista Aleotti d’Argenta, the most renowned engineer in 
Italy, was chosen to design and superintend the construction. Not 
only was he famous for his architecture and hydraulic engineering 
but also for his theatrical machines, many of which he had already 
made for the Farnese Court on occasions of tournaments and jousts 
into which it was customary, in those days, to introduce elaborate 
scenery. 

Four months after the Farnese Theatre was started and when the 
actual skeleton was already there, Aleotti was forced to leave 
Parma on account of legal proceedings in Ferrara and, therefore, 
the direction of the work was carried on by the Marchese Enzo 
Bentivoglio and the architect, G. B. Magnani. 

When it came to decorating the theatre the Count Alfonso Pozzo, 
a man learned in mythology and literature, directed and guided the 
painters. This gentleman soon found his hands full, for on account 
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of the vast spaces the Duke had been forced to gather in all the 
ablest painters that he could find in Bologna, Cremona, Ferrara and 
Piacenza. In consequence there was no peace, for the artists from 
Piacenza were continually at war with the Cremonese who they 
declared did not know how to paint, the Ferrarese who had been 
specially picked by Aleotti felt superior to everyone and the Par- 





Kanuccio Farnese, Duke of Parma. 
From a wood engraving by Edward 
Carrick after the painting by Aretusi. 


misians felt sure that no school was equal to the School of Coreggio 

and gave themselves airs knowing that the town would support 

them. Things got to such a pitch that Pozzo was forced to ask for 

a guard to keep the painters in order. Having got order he found 

another hindrance to work as is shown by his letter to the duke 

(part of it might have been written to-day) which runs as follows: 
‘‘Most Serene Master, 

I entreat your Serene Highness to have found the Captain 
Ludovico and order him to be sent into the theatre to take the 
place of Smeraldo, because it requires too great a patience to 
look after these painters and mechanics who as soon as one’s eyes 


are turned yar stop their work to gaze. I should also 
like to put for consideration before your Serene Highness the 
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advisability of not removing the bridges in front of the pro- 
scenium until the statues are finished with, after which every- 
thing could be covered, even the scene. 

And pardon me if I seem too importunate in suggesting these 
things but Spada and Paolo Frone are now of the same opinion as 
myself in that we should gain thereby in three ways: one, that 
the statues with the extra commodity of the bridges can be placed 
in position with greater ease; two, that when doing the lettering 
of the inscription (above the proscenium) and fixing the Coat of 
Arms of your Highness time would not be wasted in remaking 
them; three, that by covering all the front (of the proscenium) 
no one could see the machines and contrivances that are being 
made upon the stage; for it so happens that as soon as a plank 
is moved all stop to look, and more especially the painters, who 
gladly waste their time. This is only my opinion: Your High- 
ness may do as you please and I shall be ready to do your bidding. 
As I only bring these things to your notice in order to hasten on 


the work. 
Humbly I bow to you, 


your most humble servant, 
ALFonso Pozzo 
From the Theatre of Your Serene Highness. (1618) 


The architectural and ornamental painting was directed by 
Girolamo Curti, known as il Dentone, while the figures were by 
the Court painter Leonello Spada. Many historians have tried to 
make out that Spada and Curti alone did all the decorations, but 
anyone can see this is a practical impossibility, apart from the fact 
that I have found the pay sheets of all the other painters employed, 
who at one time numbered over thirty. 

Unluckily the ceiling of the theatre, which was their greatest 
achievement, no longer exists. It was a vista of the heavens with 
Jove riding an eagle in the centre and hundreds of gods and god- 
desses flying round, with every now and then little bunches of 
cupids in whose hands the great chandeliers that illuminated the 
theatre seemed to be held. To add to the bewilderment of the audi- 
ence, Curti, aided by his extraordinary knowledge of perspective, 
painted a third and fourth gallery directly above the two already 
constructed, and Spada and his men painted them full of people so 
that the whole place seemed to buzz with life. 

Towards the end of 1618 all was finished. But the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany suddenly grew very ill and was unable to undertake the 
intended pilgrimage, and the great performance which had been 
arranged had to be put off. Count Alfonso Pozzo had written a 
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THE TEATRO FARNESE 


The interior of the theatre built in 1618 for Duke Ranuccio 
Farnese I in his palace in Parma. Although a private thea- 
tre, records show that it could seat over four thousand spec- 
tators. From the floor to the tie beams it measures seventy- 
five feet. (Photograph by Edward Carrick) 
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THE TEATRO FARNESE 


The proscenium of the famous private theatre in the Far- 
nese Palace at Parma as it appeared in 1690, from a photo- 
graph of an etching by Virgilio Dragi. Edward Carrick has 
for several years been making a detailed study of this thea- 
tre and its history and hopes soon to publish a book which 
will contain minute descriptions of the performances there 
together with the original plans for the building and the 
theatrical machinery used, and a series of letters between 
Ranuccio, Aleotti (the architect) and the painters during 
the construction of the theatre. 

















THE THEATRE OF PARMA 


beautiful drama for the occasion, entitled La Difesa della Bellezza. 
This was never performed and the scenario, or argument, in Pozzo’s 
handwriting still lies in the archives awaiting a producer. 

Ten years after it was finished the Teatro Farnese was used for 
the first time, at the marriage of Oboardo Farnese and Margherita 
di Toscana, the daughter of Cosimo II. Ranuccio never saw this 
opening as he died in 1622. The performance was one of the most 
magnificent ever known in the theatre. It was a drama, opera, 
tournament and regatta thrown into one. The “regatta” was per- 
haps the most marvellous achievement of all. In 1608, at the mar- 
riage of Cosimo II in Florence, an extraordinary festival had been 
arranged upon the River Arno symbolical of the conquest of the 
Golden Fleece, the audience swarming on the banks, and the Far- 
neses, determined to outdo the Medici, thought to bring the water 
into the theatre (although it was on the second floor of the Palace) 
instead of taking the people to the water. This achievement so be- 
wildered the writers of the time that they exaggerated it in their 
descriptions. In later years historians doubted the descriptions 
entirely, thinking that the water was a theatrical effect and no 
reality. The feat of taking the water up to the theatre on the 
second floor of the Palace and holding sufficient of it in reservoirs 
hidden from the public to flood the auditorium in so short a time 
as the action of the play required must have been a difficult prob- 
lem for the mechanics and hydraulic engineers of the early 17th 
century. It was done, however, and the result must have been 
magnificent. After this the theatre was used again only for special 
marriage performances in 1652, 1658, 1660, 1690, 1714, 1728 and 
1732. 

All the great travellers who passed through Parma between 1618 
and until it became the property of the Bourbons stopped to record 
the beauties of the theatre and its extraordinary acoustics. After 
the Bourbons had removed all the valuables and allowed the town 
to go to rack and ruin, one day about the year 1842 a bedraggled 
old coach rattled into the city with Charles Dickens inside it. 
He went to the theatre and afterwards described his visit in these 


words: 
“|. There is the Farnese Palace, and in it one of the dreari- 


est spectacles of decay that ever was seen—a grand, old, gloomy 


theatre, mouldering away. 
“Tt is a large wooden structure, of the horse-shoe shape; the 
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lower seats arranged upon the Roman plan, above them, great 
heavy chambers, rather than boxes, where the Nobles sat, remote 
in their proud state. Such desolation as has fallen on this theatre, 
enhanced in the spectator’s fancy by its gay intention and design, 
none but worms can be familiar with. A hundred and ten years 
have passed, since any play was acted here. The sky shines in 
through the gashes in the roof; the boxes are dropping down, 
wasting away, and only tenanted by rats; damp and mildew 
smear the faded colours, and make spectral maps upon the panels; 
lean rags are dangling down where there were gay festoons on 
the Proscenium; the stage has rotted so, that a narrow wooden 
gallery is thrown across it, or it would sink beneath the tread, 
and bury the visitor in the gloomy depths beneath. The desola- 
tion and decay impress themselves on all the senses. The air has 
a mouldering smell, and an earthy taste; any stray outer sounds 
that straggle in with some lost sunbeam, are muffled and heavy; 
and the worm, the maggot, and the rot have changed the surface 
of the wood beneath the touch, as time will seam and roughen 
a smooth hand. If ever Ghosts act plays, they act them on this 
ghostly stage.” 


By 1921, when I first saw this place, it had received a new roof, 
and the rats had gone; luckily Dickens’ allusion to worms and 
maggots was not correct but even so this wooden structure cannot 
stand for ever. 
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THE FINE ART OF BULL- 
FIGHTING 


By CHARLES BAYLY 


OST tourists feel that they cannot leave Spain or Mex- 
ico until they have seen a bullfight. Having seen one 
they are horrified and talk about it as a degenerate 

sport, brutal, vicious and inexcusable. These same tourists, in 
China, might hear a Chinese orchestra. Their untrained ears 
would suffer an assault but they would realize that the difficulty 
lay in themselves rather than in Chinese music. Why, then, must 
they regard a bullfight as a personal affront? 

In the first place, because they have never been told, in English 
literature, that there is anything to the bullfight but what they can 
see. The English and American who have written about it are 
usually as ignorant as the tourists.* They have heard about the 
brilliant costumes, the colorful crowds, the danger, the blood and 
the excitement, and beyond that they have no clue to its secret 
meaning. What they can see is part of their own experience, an 
unpleasant part, and they react to it violently and instantaneously. 

I used to be at a loss to understand the strange fascination that 
the first two or three performances I saw had for me. Even now 
there is always a moment after the performance begins when a sick 
dread seizes the pit of my stomach and I ask myself why I have 
been such a fool as to subject myself again to this torture. I do not 
think I shall get over that. At least other people have not. I 
remember once, after I had become an ardent fan, an aficionado, 
attending a performance with a bullfighter friend. His nervous- 
ness was greater than my own. The sweat was bursting out on his 
forehead and he kept clutching me and making noises in his throat. 
After about ten minutes he could stand it no longer and he left his 
seat and went down to wait for me in the corrals. 

“Are you always as nervous as that?” I asked him later. 


* This article is aimed toward remedying this condition. The editors of THEATRE ARTs 
wish it understood that they have no controversial interest in the ethics of bullfighting. 
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“T can’t watch it,” he told me. “I’ve tried time and again and 
it completely wrecks me.” 

“How about when you are in the ring—are you afraid?” 

“Don’t speak of it,’ he answered. “I have been a forero for 
nearly thirty years and each time I march in I am as terrified as I 
was the first time I went through the gate.” 

“Why do you keep it up, then?” 

“T don’t know. It has been cruel to me. I have never been very 
good at it, never able to become a matador and earn the big money. 
I have been gored twenty-two times. But—lI cannot stop. I shall 
be killed in the ring. Once you become aficionado it is like a drug. 
It possesses you.” 

Soon after I began going to bullfights chance threw me in with 
Pepe Ortiz, who was at that time the best of the Mexican mata- 
dors and one of the very few best in the world. He and his men, 
his cuadrilla, were the only other passengers on a ship with me. 
He was amused by my interest in his profession, so he made me an 
unofficial member of his troupe and I travelled about with them, 
learning a little about their lives and their art. One cannot be- 


come a matador in a few months, so I learned little enough of the: 


technique they had been studying for years, but I learned to ap- 
preciate the art of bullfighting and the men who practice it. I 


found that they were not the coarsened butchers of legend, nor 


vanity-ridden exhibitionists, but simple, kindly and devoted men, 
whose lives are set apart. 

Bullfighting is a creative art. Not all who practice it are artists, 
but that rare genius who emerges from the ranks and reaches the 


pinnacle is not so much a Babe Ruth as a Nijinski or a Heifetz. 


There are many obscure banderilleros who have all the technical 
facility of a Joselito, a Gaona, or an Ortiz. They have the iron 
nerve, the physical grace and dexterity, the knowledge of every 
pattern. They can execute a quite, or series of manoeuvres, with 
technical perfection. But they are not artists, and therefore they 
remain mediocrities. To a generation of Americans who think 
that style has something to do with the length of their wives’ skirts, 
it seems futile to talk of style and manner and elegance in art. 
They are, however, inescapable words, for there is no other way to 
convey the quality which makes the bullfighter great. There is in 
his work a foundation of dignity and self-respect with which he 
subtly, and often wholly unconsciously, compounds a florid elabora- 
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tion of old traditions and refinements. His movements may be 
simple in effect, but it is the simplicity of rejection and discipline. 
Or they may be extravagantly brilliant, and the brilliance is formal, 
patterned and composed. It used to be said of Gaona that he ad- 
dressed the bull as if he were approaching a lady in a ball-room. 
The harshest criticism that can be made of the work of a matador 
is that it is “vulgar”. 

Before the American can appreciate this fact he must disabuse 
himself of the mistaken idea that bullfighting is a sport, in the 
sense in which he is accustomed to accept the word. Until he 
learns this elemental fact the whole thing must remain a sorry 
business to him. When an American battleship visited the Medi- 
terranean ports a few years ago a special gala corridad e toros was 
put on at Cadiz for the sailors. It was difficult to make the 
Spaniards understand why the sailors cheered the bull. They had 
no more comprehension of the inherent Anglo-Saxon instinct for 
“sport”, for “fair play”, for the “game-for-the-game’s-sake” than 
the gobs could grasp the difference between a bullfight and a dog 
fight. 

There is, basically, no element of a contest in bullfighting. The 
very word bullfight does not exist in Spanish, where the spectacle 
is called, literally, a “running of bulls”. There is in it nothing of 
that certain kind of suspense that animates competitive sports. Un- 
like horse racing and boxing, or even such theoretically pure sports 
as tootball, baseball, etc., it does not rely upon the gambling in- 
stinct of the audience to give it an edge of interest. No way has 
been devised by the gamblers to bet on a bullfight, and consequently 
it has been kept free from the “fixing” that in so many cases attends 
professional sport. It has proved practically impossible to fix a 
bull. His end, like the end of all life, is death. He is not given 
a chance to win. If, as not infrequently happens, he wounds or 
kills the man it only means that another man is sent in to engage 
him. The performance, which is so erroneously called a sport, 
consists primarily in the exhibition, by one or more men, of their 
dexterity and skill. The rules and traditions are strict and com- 

icated. The limits within which the man can work are more 
circumscribed than those of a sonnet. The matador can do a cer- 
tain number of things in a certain definite manner. His feet must 
be in certain positions, his body bent at a certain angle, his arms 
move in a certain prescribed pattern. And yet, within these 
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narrow bounds, he is expected to create an emotion, to build, in 
other words, a work of art. Finally, he must do all this, not as a 
routine to be learned and played like a Chopin prelude, but instinc- 
tively, instantly, in the face of the most immediate and horrible 
danger and incertitude. 

A curious fact is that the greater the danger the easier it is to 
create this work of art. This is not altogether because of the cu- 
mulative emotional effect of the danger. Hemingway said in The 
Sun Also Rises: “He showed her how something that was beau- 
tiful done close to the bull was ridiculous a little way off.” Pepe 
Ortiz was stating the same idea in different terms when he said that 
the perfect charge of the bull was divine. 

Art, in painting, in sculpture, in bullfighting, is the outward pro- 
jection of an emotional force. It is an intensely personal thing, a 
summing up of all the spiritual experience that goes to make up 
the man. And its impact upon the world depends upon, first, the 
purity of that spiritual experience and, second, the capacity of the 
world to recognize it. Thus the matador does more than present 
an exhibition of courage and skill. These are the technical means 
by which he produces a work of art, as versification is the technical 
medium of poetry, and fingering the mechanical part of violin 
playing. They are necessary before all else, but they are not the 
end in themselves. To explain this it is necessary to go into the 
broad outlines of the rules and traditions of the matador’s work. 

The focus towards which every effort is concentrated is the final 
instant, the actual killing of the bull. The death of the bull is 
accomplished by a small sword, slender and slightly curved. With 
it, it is impossible to deal a mortal blow in any but one small spot 
on the body of the bull. This spot is a small circle at the base of 
the neck, where it joins the shoulders. Here the bony formation 
is such that if correctly placed the blade sinks deeply into the body, 
through a ring of bone, curves downward and attains the heart. If 
it is plunged accurately through this two-inch ring, with the proper 
force to carry it home, and at exactly the right angle, the animal 
dies instantly and drops to the sand as though struck by a thunder- 
bolt. If the angle is slightly miscalculated the blade may enter the 
lungs, which is also fatal but not instantaneously. The bull stops, 
stands swaying and stricken for a moment, coughs up a stream of 
blood, then sinks slowly to his knees, then to death. 

It would seem, even in this abbreviated form, a difficult enough 
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procedure, but it is even more complicated than that.. The animal 
is not quietly allowing the matador to measure him for the death 
thrust. He is charging with lightning rapidity and the power of a 
ten-ton truck. Furthermore, his anatomy is so constructed that the 
curved and narrow path the sword must follow as it enters the body 
is open only at the instant when both his forelegs are together. If 
one is only a few inches in front of the other the shoulder blade 
intercepts the thrust, jerks the steel from the matador’s hand and 
sends it flying into the air. If the animal is in motion it is su- 
premely difficult to strike exactly at the instant when the forelegs 
are parallel. So the matador tries to fix him in a correct pose and 
then to leap at him before he can change. If he does this with 
sufficient speed the bull will toss at his hurtling form, but will not 
have time to move his feet. As the sword must enter from directly 
in front this toss is the most dangerous moment of the whole per- 
formance, and the perfect kill is comparatively rare. 

This ultimate casualty is the whole end and purpose of the pre- 
ceding twenty minutes or so. Everything that is done up to this 
has its definite relation to the final thrust. The tourist and the 
uninstructed talk about “teasing” the bull, as though all the prelimi- 
nary work with the capes, the pics, the banderillos and the muleta 
were merely so much gratuitous cruelty. This is far from so. The 
bulls used in the ring are not like the domestic animals to which 
we are accustomed. They are fleet and powerful, with slender, 
agile hindquarters and great shoulders and massive necks. As they 
burst into the sunlight of the arena their heads go up and the 
muscles of the neck stiffen with rage and excitement. The horns 
are high and very wide so that it would be impossible for the 
matador to reach his arm and sword over them to attain the fatal 
spot at the base of the neck. Therefore, before the sword can be 
used, these gigantic, board-like muscles must be softened and the 
head lowered. All that follows is done solely with this end in 
view. It must be done, too, without tiring the bull, so that he 
retains his power until the end. 

+ * * * a 

The first step is essayed by the horsemen, or picadors. They ac- 
complish the triple purpose of beginning the animal’s education, 
testing his mettle, and starting the reduction of the neck muscles. 
The horse is blindfolded on the side nearest the bull so that he may 
not be terrified by the charge. The bull rushes at him, lowers 
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his head and prepares to toss him. The man on the horse is armed 
with a long lance tipped with a blunt steel point. As the bull 
advances, the picador leans towards him and plants this lance in the 
spot at the base of the neck and endeavors by main strength to 
guide the blow and force the bull to crash his horns against the 
heavy leather saddle, in order to prevent injury to the horse. More 
often than not he is unsuccessful and the horse suffers. It is this 
part of the performance that is so revolting to most Americans. 
The Spaniards and the Mexicans themselves make no attempt to 
justify it. They dislike it—contrary to belief as this may be—as 
much as we do. They consider that it is not as cruel as it is made 
out to be, but they hate it because it is ugly. They are not senti- 
mental about it but they have learned to keep their eyes upon the 
man and the bull and not to watch the horse. They argue that it 
is a necessary part of the performance. It is either the horse—or 
the man later on. And in Spanish countries the cult of the horse is 
not so highly developed that there is any choice in their minds. 
No other way has ever been devised to meet the first wild and in- 
calculable rushes of the animal. Until he has been trained down 
to predicable movements no man could stand against him. Nor 
has any other way been found to accomplish the primary reduction 
of the neck muscles. So it is accepted as inevitable, but the 
audience does not dwell upon it. An American might think that 
heavy sandbags, or some sort of suspended weight, might be a 
better target for the bull to toss, but for hundreds of years, since 
the days of the great Cid himself, it has been a horse, or rather, 
three horses. 

Nevertheless the horror nowadays has been somewhat amelio- 
rated. A horse that is wounded is killed at once. He is not, 
except in rare instances under unscrupulous promoters, allowed 
to suffer. Often he is drugged before he enters the arena and 
sometimes wears a kind of protective armor under the saddle and 
about his belly. It provides an ironic footnote to know that all 
these horses are bought in the United States and shipped to Spain. 

The picador is the lowest in rank of all the bullfighters. He is 
ordinarily only a cowboy or ranchman and his job requires no 
great talent. He may be powerful enough to fulfill his task per- 
fectly, but he is at best only a workman. There is one hardy grey- 
head in Mexico who is popular because of his staunch grin as he 
picks himself out of a tangled mass of horse, bull and harness. He 
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La GAONERA 





Esteban Garcia, Mexican matador, executes a per- 
fect ‘‘gaonera”’, the cape held behind the body. 
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Esteban Garcia miraculously escaped injury in this 
encounter in a bull ring at Mexico City. The horn 
of the bull went under his sash and the animal 
hooked ‘him up over his head, throwing him twenty 
and out of danger. 
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toured with us and always won the crowd, but this was not only 
because he was an excellent workman but also because he had an 
instinct for showmanship that gave a kind of style to his wave of 
the hand, as he was hauled out from a fall. The picadors sustain 
spectacular falls but for some strange reason are rarely badly in- 
jured, although often in their old age their batterings render them 
simple and childish, like some old prize fighters. They are the 
only men in the ring who wear any kind of protective armor. 
Their right legs are encased in a jointed steel sheath to protect 
them from the crash of the bull. This is so heavy and unwieldy 
that they are unable to arise to their feet unaided if they fall. 

Their blunt lances in the bull’s neck inflict only scratches, but 
the scratches are enough by which to judge the stamina of the 
animal. If the sting causes him to draw away and to refuse to 
return to the charge it is obviously useless to continue to work with 
him and he is taken out of the ring and a new animal substituted. 
In which case, by the way, the breeder who sold him and the im- 
presario who exhibited him are subject to a heavy fine by the police 
for defrauding the public. The yell of the crowd at an inferior 
animal is their way of protesting to the president and petitioning 
him to order a substitution. If their demand is granted three 
Judas steers, trained to betray their wild brother, are let into the 
arena and shepherd the disgraced animal out of sight. 

A blooded animal, however, will as a rule pay no more attention 
to the pin pricks of the picadors than to a fly. When a bull has 
received three pics without shying off, and when he has tossed 
three horses, his neck muscles are sufficiently worn down and his 
education is sufficiently advanced and this unbeautiful part of the 
performance is over. The president gives the signal, the trumpets 
sound and the horsemen leave the ring. The exhibition may be 
said to begin. 

* * * * * 

The matador is the general in command. It is he who is paid 
for the afternoon and he in turn supplies his own cuadrilla, or 
troupe. Two or three or four matadors may appear in one after- 
noon, depending on whether there are to be four, six or eight bulls. 
The most renowned matador takes the first bull. The next best 
takes the second. 

The cuadrilla consists of three picadors and three banderilleros, 
or cape men, besides the subsidiary servants such as the boy who 
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takes care of the matador’s swords, etc. The matador never takes 
the part of a picador but he may do as much or as little of the 
work of the banderilleros as he likes. Usually he has some par- 
ticular specialty. He may be superb with the cape, or an adept 
with the banderillos, and if so he will do that part himself. He 
has risen to his rank by service as a banderillero himself and nat- 
urally knows their work as well as his own. Sometimes he does 
not handle a cape or a pair of banderillos at all. Sometimes he 
does the whole thing, only allowing the cape men to help man- 
oeuvre the bull into position and to stand in readiness to draw him 
off in case of accident. Usually, however, he goes into the arena 
with a cape as soon as the horsemen withdraw. 

The cape is used to further the education of the animal, or to 
attract him into a favorable position or divert him from a dan- 
gerous one. But practically it has grown to be much more im- 
portant than that. Its use offers such tremendous possibilities for 
virtuosity that it has now become a major part of the performance. 
The cape itself is large and heavy, falling in beautifully weighted 
folds. One side of it is traditionally a vivid Mexican pink and 
the lining is blue or yellow or any other bright color. It is a 
mistake to believe that the bull will attack red more quickly than 
any other color. He attacks the mass of the cape rather than the 
color. Night fighting has been found ineffective because the 
shadows are uncontrollable by the matador. They augment the 
mass and throw it off balance. It must not be supposed, either, 
that the eyesight of the bulls is bad. I have seen one of them, at 
a full charge, pick up on the point of his horn a four-inch square 
of paper blowing across the ring. He has been raised on the range, 
has never seen human beings and does not know at first that his 
danger lies in the slim figure of the man rather than in the large 
mass of the cape. He simply attacks the biggest antagonist. 

The variations in style which are possible in the apparently sim- 
ple handling of the cape are extraordinary. Many of the move- 
ments, such as the gaonera and the ortizina, are named for the men 
with whom they are generally associated; others for the districts 
in Spain where they originated. Still others, like the pase natural, 
the rodillas and the veronica, derive their names from their own 
characteristics. They vary from the simple swinging of the cape 
to such feats of virtuosity as receiving the charge while kneeling on 
the sand or sitting in a chair. 

The able matador does not simply allow the bull to charge him 
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but by means of his cape and body forces the rush to come exactly 
where he wishes it. The animal passes before him, the horns 
brushing his vest, then pivots sharply at it, tosses, and repasses, 
either in front of the matador or behind him, as he desires. It 
is easy enough to sustain a single charge, but the lightning pivot 
grows more difficult to meet each time, because it involves such a 
rapid decision in strategy, with so little time to recover from the 
preceding charge and to prepare for the next. Back and forth 
the animal steams, as the matador swirls the pink cape about his 
own taut body, which is held motionless or moved through a 
rhythm of changing line. 

All this time the animal has been learning, and learning with 
astonishing speed. He is no longer excited by the crowd, the glare 
and the music. He is concentrating on the figure before him. His 
rushes become shorter, more accurate, more powerful, more deadly. 
And it is because of this growing cunning in the superior animal 
that the torero can calculate his movements more accurately, can 
bring him closer to his own body, can play him with more con- 
summate skill. The series cf charges, the gute, last but a moment. 
The animal charges two, three, a dozen times, smoothly, “suave as 
a glove” they say. Then suddenly the man swirls, trailing a ripple 
of pink silk over his shoulder onto the sand like a peacock’s tail. 
With slow, insolent steps he moves away from the animal, not even 
glancing over his shoulder to see if the charge is coming again. It 
is a breathless moment. He knows by some sixth sense that the 
animai has stopped, that he himself has “dominated” his foe and 
that the bull will not attack again until the spell is broken. The 
quite is over. A banderillero runs out from the barricade swirling 
a pink cape. The tension snaps. The animal rushes the new man 
while the stands rise in wild applause for the matador. One of the 
worst wounds I ever saw occurred because a young matador had, 
with too much confidence, decided that he had dominated his 
animal when he had not. Luckily, however, although the matador 
may not be watching the bull, the crowd is, and more than one 
young gentleman has suddenly dropped his haughty demeanor 
when a sudden roar from the stands has warned him that his 
dignity is misplaced. 

The quite is repeated by other banderilleros or by the matador 
until he decides that the bull has been sufficiently worn down. 
Then the next movement of the symphony is begun. Either the 
matador or one of the banderilleros walks out to the centre of the 
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ring. In each hand he carries a wooden dart, about two feet long 
and decorated with gay tinsel and ribbons. These are barbed with 
hooks just long enough to penetrate the thick hide. The man and 
the animal stand facing each other. The man flexes his body into 
the classic position, the darts held out at arms length before him. 
The bull, wary now, eyes him suspiciously. The man stamps his 
foot on the sand and shouts “Toro/ Toro!’ ‘The animal charges. 
As he begins to move the man starts to run to meet him. There is 
a flash of color in the air, the torero poises an instant as he plunges 
the darts, then twists his body ever so slightly and the bull rushes 
by him, with the two barbs planted firmly in the peak of his shoul- 
der. “I'd just as soon try to pin a medal on the Twentieth Century 
Express,” I once heard an American say in the stands. 

Gaona, the great Mexican Indian, who is now retired, used to 
“dominate” his bull so thoroughly that he could stand in front of 
him, the darts outstretched, and then begin to step backwards, the 
animal following him step by step, very slowly, as he retreated in 
a great figure eight around the ring. The distance between the two 
would not vary an inch. At length the matador backed up against 
the barrier, the bull motionless in front of him. Suddenly, with a 
flicker of movement, Gaona would break the spell and release the 
charge. His buttocks still to the wall, he would lean the upper 
part of his body forward and plant the banderillos in the bull’s 
shoulder just as the animal tossed. The head, as it came up, grazed 
his vest, often ripped his clothes. The forelegs, sliding in the sand 
as the animal tried to stop its headlong rush, hit the base of the 
fence and prevented the huge body, which actually rested against 
the man, from crushing him against the barrier. Then a banderil- 
lero would swing a cape over the bull’s eyes for the fraction of a 
second that was necessary for Gaona to slip out to one side. 

Pepe Ortiz also does this trick, but not with the regularity with 
which Gaona accomplished it. He will not, for instance, say: 
“Today I will do it.” But when, in the arena, he senses that mys- 
terious contact between his own mind and the animal’s, when he 
establishes, definitely, that curious domination, then he will do it. 
Almost before he realizes it himself the crowd knows what he is 
going to do and the tense hush that falls over them makes one of 
the moments when I find bullfighting almost too exciting to bear. 

When three pairs of barbs have been implanted in the neck and 
shoulders the trumpets sound again and the last stage of the spec- 
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tacle begins. No one but the matador himself may participate in 
this. The other men may only manoeuvre the bull into position 
for the start and stand ready to take him off in case of necessity, 
but the performance itself is a solo one. There is what is called 
the terrain of the man and the terrain of the bull. Up to this point 
the man has invaded the terrain of the bull only for fleeting 
instants, but now he works almost entirely within the danger zone. 
A piece of red flannel, called the muleta, not half so large as the 
cape, is folded over the small sword, so that it can be waved. By 
now the head of the animal is down and he is following every 
flicker of movement the man makes. If he has been well handled 
he is not winded. His toss is as powerful as ever, his legs as quick 
to fling him around, but his eye and his mind have been quickened 
until he is no longer making a single useless movement. He is 
worn down to magnificent in-fighting. As he tosses his horns the 
flannel is not swirled out of the way but is flipped over his head. 
Thus he steams back and forth under the matador’s right arm, 
while again the body of the man, flowing from one purity of line 
into another, becomes magic and glowing, showering arpeggios of 
beauty into the clear white sunlight. 

Lower and lower swings the muleta. Sometimes now the man is 
on his knees and the needle-pointed horns seem to be picking the 
flannel off the sand. Then, without warning, the bull turns again 
and does not charge. His nostrils quiver and blow little sworls of 
dust. The matador shifts the cloth to his left hand, lets it spread 
directly in front of him on the sand, with the bull’s eye fixed upon 
it. With his right hand he draws the steel from under the folds. 
His body twists around until his left side is towards the animal. 
His elbow comes up and his eye sights along the blade. Suddenly 
the flannel quivers with life. The man springs, and the muscles 
of the bull tighten for the last time. The two meet. And it is 
over. It has lasted for perhaps twenty minutes. 

It is, of course, not so simple as it sounds in the telling. “Each 
bull is an enigma”, Pepe Ortiz said to me once. The infinite com- 
binations of temperament, race, condition of health, even of the 
weather, make no two moments in the ring alike. Such a matter, 
for instance, as a little puff of wind that blows the cape may mean 
the difference between life and death. A tiny bruise that causes 
only a trembling of a muscle in the knee can ruin a matador. The 
necessity for almost instantaneous thought and muscular response is 
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obvious. The bullfighter need not be an educated man, as Pepe is, 
nor even, in the ordinary sense, an intelligent one. But he can 
never be merely a mechanical workman. And he cannot be a 
stupid man. He must function as no ordinary mortal is required 
to function. His body must be kept as fit as his mind. If either is 
clouded by alcohol or overeating his work suffers. Not only does 
it render him more liable to accident but it blurs the sharp edge 
of his performance, and that, to an artist, is the only shame. 

The decorative aspect of the spectacle is important, but second- 
ary. We are inclined to rank it higher than it deserves. It is the 
aspect we can most readily perceive. A good stage setting will 
help almost any play, providing, of course, that it is contributary 
to the intention of the play. The costumes and pageantry of the 
bullfight are wholly in character. They have beauty, elaboration 
and dignity, all at the same time. They are imaginative, magnifi- 
cent and weighted with tradition. It is not for nothing, I believe, 
that the clothes are called Trajes de luces—suits of light. They 
may be of any color. Those of the matador alone may be embroid- 
ered in gold, while the others are crusted with silver or jet, sewn by 
hand in convents in Spain, and fantastically costly. Pepe’s cape, 
the parade cape that is worn for the march-in and then hangs over 
the rail before someone whom he wishes to honor, cost $900. An 
ordinary suit is worth as much more. The ceremonious dressing 
for the arena, the formality of the presiding president, the tradi- 
tion of the pigtail, the grace and solemnity of the dedication of 
the bull by the matador, the mediaeval knighting of the young 
torero by the older one, all these contribute to the richness of its 
esthetic quality. When they are lost something of the grandeur 
of bullfighting will go with them. They are symbols that their 
art is no shoddy, truckling one, but that it aims at nobility. I can 
refute in no better way the Anglo-Saxon idea that a bullfight is 
but a gorgeous method of gratifying an inherent Latin Sadism 
and blood-lust than by quoting from two typical newspaper ac- 
counts that appeared last year in the Excelsior, one of the leading 
newspapers in Mexico City. We can hardly afford, it seems to me, 
to underestimate their importance, for they must reflect the tastes 
of the publics for which they were written. They define, I believe, 
two civilizations. 

From the account by Nathan Barkan of the Schmeling-Uzcudun 
prizefight. Associated Press, June 27, 1929. 


“The German rallied, after a slow start, to rip and slash 
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Paulino throughout the last six rounds. Only the Basque’s remark- 
able gameness and ability to absorb terrific punishment enabled 
him to weather Schmeling’s vicious attack. Paulino was cut about 
the eyes, nose and mouth and was half-blinded and bleeding a 
steady stream under Schmeling’s sharp blows.” 


From the account by “Monosabio” of a performance by Carmelo 
Perez in Mexico City, June 9, 1929. 


“Carmelo maintained the interest of his admirers, although he 
encompassed no memorable feat during his brief appearance. He 
does not improve greatly. In him are not realized the rapid 
and disconcerting advances in skill that have been seen in others 
who have risen to the front rank. What Carmelo did the first 
day he appeared in Mexico City he has been doing ever since 
without even again attaining to the heights he reached that first 
day. With his third quite he drew applause. It consisted of a 
very smooth veronica, followed by a gaonera that was acceptable 
and two that were superior, really moving. But they were not in 
the same class with those which won him his first ovations. They 
were brusque and too rapid, but they had force, courage and 
genuine emotion. He ended with a superb profile. Carmelo 
arouses the most extreme emotion, but fundamentally he has not 
the quality of greatness. He is capable of extraordinary moments 
and to amateurs he is a marvel, but to those who have seen the 
really great ones he is merely a freak. Time will prove him, I 
believe, only a boy with great courage and no skill.” 
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THE MALVERN FESTIVAL 


By SIR BARRY JACKSON 


E owe to an American writer the dictum that Art is 

the beautiful way of doing things, Science the effective 

way, and Business the economic way. In the drama 
the first of these should be the primary way; and for my part I 
have always tried to make the other two, necessary though they are, 
subsidiary to this main end—“the beautiful way of doing things”. 

But beautiful things need a beautiful setting, if they are to be 
appreciated properly. A bustling city, the close of an exhausting 
day, the natural craving for a change from work or dull routine— 
it is not under such conditions that we can turn to the drama with 
any hope of gathering all it has to give. And yet, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, these are the only conditions under which most 
of us are able to visit the theatre. 

It was with the purpose of providing something better than ordi- 
Nary opportunities that the Malvern Festival was founded. Just 
as, to the Greeks, enjoyment of the drama was a basic part of life, 
so today, I believed, enjoyment of the Drama might be made a 
central part of at any rate holiday life. The support given to the 
first two years of the Malvern Festival—1g29 and 1930—goes far 
to assure me that this belief was not ill-founded. 

To resolve on a Dramatic Festival was one thing, however; to 
settle the form it should take, when and where it should be held, 
and of what its programme should consist, was quite another. After 
much thought (the idea of what is now the Malvern Festival has 
been germinating in my mind for years) I decided that one week 
formed the most convenient length into which to fit the programme, 
and that August was the month most convenient to the public. The 
week’s, or six-nights’, programme could be repeated as often as 
the demand of theatre-lovers required; for the first two years it was 
repeated once, so that the Festival covered a fortnight, but already 
we have found it necessary to extend this, and the Malvern Fes- 
tival of 1931 will last for three weeks. 

The venue of the Festival was more difficult to choose; there are 
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so many lovely spots in England. But eventually I fixed on Mal- 
vern. For Malvern, a veritable gem in itself, is also right at the 
heart of a district richer, perhaps, in literary interest, in charm of 
scenery, and in historical association, than any other in Great 
Britain. Close at hand are the famous places that every visitor— 
and especially the visitor from overseas—wants to see; places like 
Worcester and Tewkesbury, Gloucester and Ledbury, Evesham 
and Cheltenham: or, above all, Warwick, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and the Shakespeare country. Broadway, amid the Cotswolds, is 
only 30 miles away, and just on the other side of the Malvern Hills 
lies Wales, with Hereford and Ross-on-Wye, and Tintern Abbey 
and Wrexham, the home of the Founder of Yale University. My 
own home is not far from Malvern, near a place called British 
Camp—so named because it was the scene of Caractacus’ last stand 
against the Romans. 

Malvern, as a setting, would always be the same; but I did not 
mean the Malvern Festival to remain unchanging. Not only was 
it to be different from anything existing, but it was to alter its own 
programme every year. My first point of departure from usual 
custom lay in the presentation of works by a great author still liv- 
ing; indeed, it was admiration and reverence for his work that 
largely inspired the whole conception of the Malvern Festival. At 
the start it was associated with, and in a real sense it will be per- 
petually dedicated to, George Bernard Shaw. But for him, the 
Malvern Festival would not be in being now. 

Thus the first Malvern Festival, in 1929, was wholly Shaw. The 
plays then presented comprised The Apple Cart—specially written 
for the Malvern Festival; Back to Methuselah, in all five parts; 
Heartbreak House; and Caesar and Cleopatra. ‘The success 
achieved with this programme dissipated all doubts—which until 
the actual performance of the experiment were bound to arise— 
as to the permanence of the Malvern Festival. 

In 1930 the programme changed, although it was still chiefly 
Shaw, who this time was represented by Candida, The Admirable 
Bashville, Widowers’ Houses, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and 
again, Heartbreak House and The Apple Cart. But there was 
also a new piece by a different author—Rudolf Besier’s play about 
the Brownings, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. It seemed par- 
ticularly fitting to give this play its first production at the Malvern 
Festival, since it was at the house known as Hope End, near by, 
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that a large part of Elizabeth Barrett’s early life was spent. 
Our programme for 1931 is something never before attempted, 


I think, on a similar scale. It forms, in effect, a kind of pageant 
or survey of English Drama from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries, with one play, roughly, from each century. 


DAY PERIOD PLAY AUTHOR 

Monday i HICK SCORNER Unknown 

1552-54 RALPH ROISTER DOISTER Nicholas Udall 
Tuesday 1603 A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS Thomas Heywood 
Wednesday 1668 SHE WOULD IF SHE COULD George Etherege 
Thursday 1777 A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH Sheridan 
Friday 1840 MONEY Bulwer Lytton 
Saturday 1931 A NEW PLAY Unsettled 


What the final play, dated 1931, will be, we do not yet know; 
but I have hopes that Mr. Shaw may be persuaded again to offer 
us another chef d’oeuvre like The Apple Cart. A glance at this 
programme will show clearly one of the ideals behind the Malvern 
Festival—that is, giving theatre-lovers a chance to see what other 
wise they could scarcely hope ever to see. Each play has been 
selected, not for its merit alone, nor yet entirely because it does in 
actual truth constitute a landmark in the development of English 
Drama; but partly because it has, for some reason or other, escaped 
the attention of modern producers. Thanks to this fact, there is no 
one alive who has witnessed all the plays to be performed at the 
next Malvern Festival; many keen followers of the Drama, indeed, 
have probably never seen any, to their own great regret and loss. 
It is one of my greatest hopes that to fellow-enthusiasts like these 
the Malvern Festival may prove of real value. 

With such a wealth of English Drama as this programme con- 
tains, we felt that we must do more than merely produce and act 
the plays. Therefore, I arranged with Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
of London University, that during the first week of the Festival a 
course of lectures on the historical aspects of the English Stage and 
the English Drama should be given by competent authorities— 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Dr. F. E. Boas, Professor Bonami Do- 
bree, and Mr. W. J. Lawrence. 

By this means it will be possible, for anyone who wishes, to ob- 
tain during that one week a complete outline of English Dramatic 
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History, and then to see performed each evening an actual ex- 
ample of the work discussed that morning. In addition, Professor 
Nicoll is organising a Dramatic Exhibition, to be held in the Li- 
brary at Malvern, where exhibits from every period down to the 
present day (or, rather, down to next summer) will be on view. 

The programme of the Malvern Festival will change from year 
to year. There is so much ground to cover, if this generation of 
theatre-lovers is to obtain even a part of what I believe the Mal- 
vern Festival can offer. What we shall do in 1932 I cannot say— 
though I should like, if possible, to do with French or German or 
Italian Drama what, next summer, we are going to do with Eng- 
lish Drama. It is too early yet to think of that; I must content 
myself now by expressing the hope that all who attend the Mal- 
vern Festival in August will feel that something worth while has 
been, not only attempted, but successfully carried out. 
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And the Theatre at Drottningholm 


By MONICA EWER 


HEN the roi soleil planned Versailles he little antici- 
pated the horde of minor palaces which would derive 
their being from his inspiration. He covered the map 


of Europe with formal gardens, with pseudo-classic statues, with 


fountains, terraces—all diminuendo—yet in the Versailles spirit. 
One of these feeble imitations is the Palace at Drottningholm, 


some thirty miles outside of Stockholm. It would today have little 
of interest but for its perfect eighteenth century theatre. 

It was here that Gustavus III played in his palace garden, with 
jousts, tournaments, pageants, and dramatic pieces of his own com- 
position, as at the real Versailles; Marie Antoinette, in her park, 
played at dairies. Gustavus died for his attempt to restore to her 
these playthings. She was beheaded and he was assassinated. 
Somewhere in this there is a moral for princes! 

The little Drottningholm theatre stands as perfect today as it 
did in 1791, when for the last time the curtain was rung down 
upon the courtly players. This was a year before the king’s fatal 
masquerade at the Opera House, where the Liberal Anckarstrom’s 
bullet ended a brilliant if erratic career. Gustavus was something 
of a play-actor to the end. 

His old tutor, the enlightened Count von Tessin, had early incul- 
cated a love of the arts in the young prince. When Gustavus was 
still a child he was urging him that “the liberal arts are the repose 
of heroes. . . . If the arts enjoy your protection, sir, then the pro- 
fessors of them will offer their treasures to you and the world”. 

Of “the liberal arts” the theatre was his first love. As a preco- 
cious child of seven we hear of him attending court performances 
of French comedies. His second governor, Count Scheffer, tells 
us that “no sooner has he seen a play than his memory absorbs the 








whole of it, often retaining long portions of the dialogue... 
often while he is being dressed and undressed, you may hear him 
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The stages of the two theatres built by Gustavus III of 
Sweden. The Drottningholm Theatre (above), erected in 
‘an 1766, still contains many stage properties and costumes 
a from the time of its royal patron. The stage of the theatre 
; at Gripsholm Castle is set with the scenery of the last piece 
f | played there. (Photographs by C. G. Rosenberg) 
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solemnly declaim the monologues of queens and princesses”. 

It was but a short step from this to the writing and acting of his 
own plays. One of his pieces, written the year after he came to the 
throne, has been preserved for us in a French translation. It deals 
with the rivalry of King Sigismund and Charles IX. Siri-Brahé, 
or Les Curieuses, was performed at the Comédie Frangaise under 
the Republic of “le 22 pluviose an 11”. It was printed in 1803, 
and was dedicated by the translator, General Thuring, to the then 
King of Sweden, the son of Gustavus. 

The play, which is in prose, has few merits, and the General 
admits to certain alterations. He had, for instance, omitted a cer- 
tain Countess Ebba, of whom he says that she “merely hindered 
the action, in scenes of great length and empty of interest”. The 
French production proved stormy. The audience found much of 
the play ridiculous, and did not hesitate to say so. 

Such frankness would not have been tolerated at Drottningholm 
where the young king had more flatterers than friends. The rude 
breath of the outside world did not as much as whisper inside the 
little theatre, that stands so square and plain without. 

The stage is still stacked with scenery—thirty-two sets in all— 
and as each scene needed a dozen piects to complete it, the total 
comes to some 400 flats. The scenes were stiff and formal, but 
elaborate, and often sparkling with silver tinsel. There are slits in 
the floor so that four pieces of scenery could be set up at each wing. 
These moved quite easily backwards and forwards, and a dozen 
men—and men were cheap to eighteenth century royalty—could 
perform a lightning change of scene. 

There are backcloths and borders and topcloths ef solid clouds 
‘o match the scenes, and travelling clouds from which the gods 
would appear. The largest of these “devices” would hold twelve 
persons in a basket slung on ropes and concealed by clouds. There 
were elaborate rollers for making waves, and a most *trange con- 
traption for producing the noise of the thunder. Just off the stage 
is the star dressing-room, with its little pewter jug and basin in 
which Gustavus washed his royal hands, the block that held his 
wigs, and the little green mirror that reflected his eager young face. 
In a glass case nearby are the clothes that he and his brothers wore, 
and next them a beautiful frock of flowered brocade with a train 
that sweeps the floor. It was for some lovely lady of the court, but 
not for the unhappy queen Sophia Magdalena of Denmark. She 
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did not care for these pranks of her husband’s. She rarely attended 
a performance, and when she did so it was to sit, rather secretly, in 
one of the boxes behind their strange trellis work. 

Her staring blue eyes look out at us from the walls of Grips- 
holm Castle. Even there she could not escape her husband’s 
enthusiasms. In the grim old fortress he had another theatre,* 
smaller, and not now so well preserved as the one at Drottning- 
holm, though it has been carefully restored. 

Drottningholm, however, was the favourite residence. The audi- 
torium of its theatre has a rake which would do credit to any 
modern building. Even the high head-dress of the period would 
not have obscured the view. The seats were carefully graded, for 
court ceremonial, modelled on the French, was very strict. 

In front, away from all lesser dignitaries, were two thrones for 
the royal family, and from one of these the Dowager Queen 
Louisa Ulrika must often have watched the son who filled her at 
once with envy and admiration. Did she wonder perhaps what her 
brother Frederick of Prussia would think of such frivolities? 

It must have been dark in those days for, though the chandeliers 
today are filled with electric candles, the little theatre is still very 
dim. The director recently tried the experiment of replacing them 
with real candles and was amazed at the resultant obscurity. 

Two chandeliers hang in the auditorium and two small sconces, 
each holding three candles, hang in front of the stage. In addi- 
tion to the footlights there is an apparatus consisting of candles 
with metal reflectors concealed behind each wing. These could be 
raised and lowered at will. 

And when the play was over, a banquet was set in the adjoining 
room. It is decorated with Roman statues. Gustavus bought 
them in Naples, but either the antiquarian deceived him or the 
originals were stolen on their way to Sweden, for the present ones 
are judged by experts to be fakes. Around the room runs a high 
narrow gallery from which the court could look down on the feast, 
while the king entertained the men of letters whom he affected. 
When the feasting was over it was but a step across to the solemn 
white palace, and up to the king’s blue brocaded bedroom. Now, 
when the last candle is snuffed, only the moon lights up the formal 
garden, and Gustavus sleeps and does not dream of a day when a 
king shall be the servant of his people. 


*See also An Eighteenth Century Theatre, by John Mason Brown, in THEATRE Arts for April, 


1924 and Some Court Theatres, by John Mason Brown in the March, 1929, issue. 
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THE SHOW CALLED DJEMMA 
EL FNA 


By EDWARD P. GOODNOW 


ISTANT drums. Drums madly beaten, cadences rising 
and falling. Four-thirty in the morning, dawn. Cries, 
shouts, exultations. The prelude to the Show is on. In 

the Place Djemma El Fna, the great square of Marrakech, a pil- 
grimage is departing for the holy Moroccan city of Moulay Idriss. 
A hired group of musicians and singing dancers from beyond the 
Grand Atlas is speeding it. Yet the mud-red city scarcely bats a 
sleepy eye; the event is commonplace. The sounds grow fainter 
and are soon lost in the silence of the desert beyond the palmeraie. 

The Place Djemma El Fna—really perhaps only a trifle larger 
than Times Square, yet seemingly vaster because of its entourage of 
flat one-storied bazaars—is the Broadway of North Africa. Your 
Moor, your Arab, your Berber, your Tuareg, even your Senegalese 
may trek to Fez for his religious orgies, to Casablanca for his com- 
mercial deals, to Rabat for a petition to the Sultan, but when he 
sets out for a good time, he caravans to Marrakech, which means to 
the Place Djemma El] Fna. Here he spends days or weeks thrilling 
to the host of performers who project their simultaneous vaude- 
villes on the sand; he eats the sort of food he never gets at home 
and tastes anew the delights of nooks discovered on previous holi- 
days, and great is his enjoyment. Yet the Westerner, though barred 
from many appreciations in the Place through his ignorance of 
languages, has the edge on your native butter-and-egg-man in one 
respect: he sees “theatre” not alone in the performances on the 
sand, but possibly even more in the shifting colorful mob scenes 
which companion them. Furthermore, the Westerner who knows 
his theatrical history sees in these open-air performances and their 
audiences much that recalls the mediaeval and oriental theatre and 
the seventeenth-century Italian scene. 

But the Place Djemma El Fna speaks for itself. 

At mid-morning there are chiefly merchants in evidence. They 
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| have hung great oval mats of woven rush upon bamboo tripods 

which they move with the sun. In the shade of these they squat 

upon tiny rugs and hawk their wares, spread before them in the 
dust—strips of motley fur, bright cotton stuffs, gay-colored sweets 
(encrusted with dirt), dates, nuts, feathers, shells, cheap rings, 

silver and gold daggers, brilliant yarns, pottery, rotting meat, old 

tin cans, broken bottles, cold fritters, oranges. Best patronized of 

all in this spring season are vendors of fried locusts, sold by the 

handful to be shelled and eaten on the spot. Scribes sit nearby in a 

long row and draw lovely characters to dictation by squatting ’ 
white-robed women, whose eyes peer above tinted yashmaks and not 
infrequently show. tears. Beyond is a row of barbers, who shave 
both heads and beards with scarce a trace of lather, and who often 
bleed their clients behind the ears. 

| Who buys? The crowd is a mixture of many races, costumed 
by a master, grouped and animated by a supreme Reinhardt. 
Dignified Moors, yellowish Berbers, Senegalese black as polished 
jet, pallid Jews, their clothes as varied as their types, jostle in con- 
stant movement round the merchants. Stripes of brown or black 
predominate in their voluminous white jellabas. Cotton or silken 
robes beneath are of a hundred hues, often embroidered on the 
seams, slashed across by the inevitable orange of a heavy cord sup- 
porting their carry-all leather bags, slung beneath their arms. Tur- 
bans, high and low, fezzes, or perhaps assorted rags cover their 
heads. —The Mohammedan women are cut to a bulky white pattern 
save for their colored veils, but the Berbers and the Jewesses are 
brightly decked with many a colored ruffle, many a necklace or 
bracelet of coins, of silver, of coral. In this crowd of, say, five 
thousand persons, one sees perhaps a dozen Europeans and twice 
that number of black militaires in khaki. 

if Music sounds in a corner of the Place, evidence that the incen- 
Ati tive action of the Show is on. It issues from within a circle of 
intent robed figures, standing motionless. Within sit three old men 
in white beards, on the sand. Two play stringed instruments, one 
rH] made of a cedar box, the other of a gourd. The third drums with 
in | his fingers upon a sort of pottery vase which has taut leather at 
Li one end. Opposite this trio stands a prophet from Sargent’s frieze, 
q with the ascetic face of a seer, holding in both hands, pressed to 
. his chest, a thin square leather drum. As the music ceases, seem- 
ingly in mid-phrase, he starts a story. He speaks briskly, solemnly, 
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with great dignity. He is a minstrel in the true sense, one of the 
itinerant story-tellers who interpret to an illiterate population the 
grandeur of its past and its legends. He punctuates his talk with 
quick turns and beats of his drum. One feels that he is saying, 
perhaps, “And there he found rubies (silence—drum) .. . and 
emeralds (silence—drum-drum) ... in a garden of much shade 
and cool water (silence—drum-drum-drum)!\ Now and again 
he speaks holy words, touching his forehead and mouth as he does 
so, and his rapt audience responds with the same gestures. But like 
all performers in the Place he is also a business man, for he is con- 
stantly sensing the moment when a listener is about to leave, dart- 
ing to him with outstretched palm, collecting a copper, all without 
a break in his narrative. He stops statuesquely, and the musicians 
strike up an interlude. 

A snake-charmer has attracted an adjacent circle. His charges 
prove by sudden darts .at him that they are far from drugged. Not 
infrequently they wriggle for the spectators and are halted by a 
quick note from the reed pipe of a squatting assistant. A cobra, 
neck spread, duplicates every head movement of his master, every 
motion of his extended tongue. He lunges suddenly, whereat the 
master withdraws with the cunning of a mongoose. Instantly the 
assistant furiously beats his drum and shrieks a strange falsetto tune. 

In a circle beyond are Sudanese dancers who have worked their 
way here through hundreds of miles of cold mountains and hot 
deserts. They are tall, with braided tufts of hair flopping from 
their ‘black heads. Dressed in white they bounce vertically into 
the air, make sudden turns, crouch for higher leaps, always clash- 
ing heavy iron cymbals mounted on a rod, while squatting musi- 
cians play bamboo flutes and drums and sing savage airs. The 
dancers, too, demand frequent tolls from departing spectators. 

A feminine voice intrudes unexpectedly upon the clatter of this 
essentially masculine world. Investigation discloses a woman who, 
cannier than most of her fellows, is collecting coppers before she 
gives her show. A kettle steams on a brazier in the centre of her 
circle—filled before all eyes, one is told, from the black goatskin 
of one of the water-sellers who clank cups throughout the Place to 
advertise their commodity. This dirty brown woman, with several 
black pigtails hanging haphazardly over a greasy yellow burnous, 
stops now and then to pour a bit of boiling water from her kettle to 
the sand, where it steams and steams. This is but a fillip to the 
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crowd’s expectation, for, in a moment, after much shouting and 
jumping about, she holds the kettle high and pours its contents into 
her upturned mouth. She drinks boiling water! And afterwards 
a few drops of white creamy substance run down her chin, un- 
wiped, suggesting scalded membranes. There is no applause—the 
Place knows none—save awed silence, which is perhaps the greatest 
tribute of any audience. 

By three in the afternoon the crowd in the square has increased. 
There is a troupe of trained monkeys. A magician dressed in 
magenta and orange interchanges a live rabbit with a basket of 
lemons—there on the sand, within three feet of one! Another 
does the famous three-ball-trick. Several medicine-men perform 
even greater miracles of faith upon their lesser crowds when they 
hand out small doses of gay-colored powders, mixed herbs, sugar 
compounds with promises of cure—and how fascinated are the 
faces of these little circles while a credulous patient describes the 
symptoms of his malady! A wooden box is set up with two peep- 
holes through which intent eyes may peer as the proprietor turns a 
crank—a sort of home-made penny-arcade device which shows pic- 
tures of Algeria and Tunisia. For the Arabs love pictures, Moslem 
credo to the contrary. Tom Mix is their movie hero, and one of 
the most popular vendors in the Place is he who spreads before 
him a dozen gaudy lithographs of Mecca, of scenes from the lives 
of Mohammed and Fatma, the while he points out the distorted 
details and impressively tells the religious stories involved. 

Many a spectator in the various circles is bumped from behind 
by the panniers of a mangy donkey, whose dignified old master has 
ridden up to survey the show as from an upper box. A camel 
pushes his superior way through the thick crowd, whacked by a 
relentless stick. He turns aside to avoid a bundle of rags—some 
young Arab has grown sleepy and, in the wonderful way the 
Arabs have, has just dropped off on the spot. Jews pass by in long 
gray beards and black-striped robes, gesticulating, wearing the black 
skullcaps required by law. Two elegant men-about-town stroll 
through, holding hands in the gentle Arab custom; one, dressed in 
a robin’s-egg-blue jellaba and a sparkling white turban, carries a 
silver-and-gold dagger at his side, while the other, with the fine 
features of a bearded aesthete, is robed in chartreuse and lavender, 
and carries in his ringed hand the eight-inch iron key to his house 
(symbol of his standing as a man of property). <A shiny black 
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slave passes, his silver ring dangling from the right ear. Many 
women carry babes strapped to their backs among the great folds 
of their white woolen robes, adjusting them now and then with 
henna-ed hands, but they rarely stop to watch the Show—it is 
hardly the thing for a woman to enjoy herself outside her walls. A 
hawker cries the virtues of his pink nougat, which he carries 
wrapped about a five-foot stick. A holy man wanders, strangely 
unnoticed, crying aloud the message of his faith. An old woman, 
unveiled, sits rocking on the ground, tears streaming down her face, 
venting uncontrollable sobs. Suddenly a white flag shows on the 
high minaret of the Kouttoubia Mosque, the muezzin calls, and a 
few faithful in the square spread their rugs to the East and pray; 
but, as on any Broadway, they are few indeed who observe the 
sacred hours. 

By five o’clock the crowd is intense and the din from the circles 
terrific. Within one a fakir in a black pigtail, roused to a frenzy 
by a quartet of drums, is dancing on broken glass. In another are 
a number of short brown boys, nude to the waist, who alternately 
pound their chests, jump, and slap their biceps resoundingly on 
their calloused sides in midair, singing all the while. In a third 
circle a pale youth in white sits trembling while three others oppo- 
site play upon strange gourds and a finger-drum; suddenly he calls 
for a six-inch iron pin, which he plunges through his feet and 
calves without drawing blood. 

Old men are popular as performers. In a preferred spot is a 
group of Tuaregs with white hair and beards. They pound huge 
drums with the tips of curved sticks while one of their number 
sings a gay five-note melody which holds his listeners enthralled— 
the words set forth the joys of riding in a motor-bus! Elsewhere 
there is tragedy, for numbers of old fellows squat half-blind upon 
the sand, strum or squeak, sing in cracked voices, and fail utterly 
to draw a listener. They move from spot to spot, hoping in vain 
for a crumb of attention. 

In contrast, and perhaps equally tragic, are the performances of 
the chleuh boys. Between the ages of six and ten, these dark little 
fellows in long white robes dance strange bobbing steps by the 
hour, stamping their bare feet in changing rhythms, clanging iron 
cymbals that seem made of pruning-shears. Now and again they 
perform acrobatic tricks or sing, yet their gay capers are but pub- 
licity stunts for their evening’s occupation. For the Moroccans, 
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in their marriages as in their widespread perversions, seek extreme 
youth. The night-life of the cafe gardens does not tempt the inves- 
tigation of normal minds. 

By seven the performers have called it a day or departed to the 
cafes, and the spectators have scattered to the winds. Only a few 
vendors remain, and they will display their oranges or odds-and- 
ends to a few strollers all evening by the tiny flames of calcium 
flares. The Show is over. 

Apart from the savage picturesqueness of the Place Djemma El 
Fna, perhaps the most striking feature is the amazing virtuosity of 
its performers. They follow, almost to a man, the oriental precept 
of the actor’s art: they dance, they sing, they act, even the acrobats 
and the magicians. One hour they may hold their listeners spell- 
bound by the epic style suited to great tragedy, and the next, in true 
Commedia dell’ Arte fashion, they may be holding a low-comedy 
colloquy with one of their musician-assistants, producing roars of 
laughter. They hold small children rapt and at the same time 
command the respectful attention of an old caid and his son. Their 
performances, given in the centre of their audiences, are entirely 
three-dimensional! They must catch and hold their ever-changing 
public more surely even than a vaudeville team, and, since each is 
his own box-office, they must be quick with the outstretched palm. 
Many are great artists. All must be great showmen. 

As the Westerner strolls in the hotel garden after dinner he hears 
the distant drums and songs of the cafes. As he goes to bed he 
hears them. If he wakes at one or three he hears them, perhaps 
more faintly yet beating soundly. As like as not he will again be 
awakened by a great to-do at dawn as another pilgrimage sets off. 
In a very real sense, the Show is never ended, merely transferred 
from the Place to another place. 
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Effective productions by a Japanese Little Theatre Company, 
the Shin-Tsukiji Players, at Tokyo, of two propagandistic plays 
of revolt: the execution scene from Tretiakov’s Roar, China; 
and a scene from Saburo Odriai’s The Legend of Mt. Tsukuba 
showing the secret meeting of the Young Japan revolutionists at 


Tsukuba at the time of the Meiji uprising. 
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An authentic record of the theatre of a nomad 
Mongol tribe of northern Asia caught by the camera- 
men of United Film Artists and included by these 
producers in an exceptional motion picture. 
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GIVE, GOD, RAIN! 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


OR months not a drop of rain had fallen in the valley. The 
F small river which watered meadows and cornfields dried up 
completely. An invisible, insatiable dragon sucked its 
waters at the source. ‘The stones and rocks in the river bed, 
bleached by the sun, glittered like the bones of prehistoric animals. 
The wheat made an attempt at earing. But the stalks stood up 
light and sterile. No grain formed. The corn likewise was ar- 
rested in its premature effort at growing an ear. The terrible 
drought sapped the life of every growing thing like a vampire. 
Nature was dying before it had had a chance to live. 

“There’s yet hope,” said an old man to a group of villagers that 
sat on the benches in front of the church. “The fields higher up, 
and the grapes, may be saved. If it would only rain soon. Let us 
make a Doodoole festival. It may bring rain.” 

“We've sinned. God’s punishing us,” put in another. 

“Yes, we’ve sinned. Some woman’s hidden her bastard in a 
bush,” added a third. 

“That, or someone’s stolen olive oil from the church.” 

“There'll be no rain till we right the wrong.” 

“We must make a Doodoole.” 

“Let’s call a meeting.” 

“Where’s the bell-ringer?” 

A young man went into the church to look for Demetri the 
beadle. The old church attendant came out smelling of olive oil. 
He had been at work refilling the image-lamps before the icons of 
the saints. 

“Demetri, ring the bell as for a meeting. Do you hear, as for 
a meeting.” 

Demetri nodded his shaggy head and began the ascent to the 
cupola. Soon the clear, resonant voice of the bell spilled over the 
houses, calling young and old to the rallying place before the 
church. 

Earth-visaged peasant folk hobbled by the many paths toward 
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the square. Old men leaning on their walking sticks and young- 
sters roused by the sound of the bell also came. 

“We shall have a Doodoole festival,” said the priest to the as- 
sembled folk. 

“We should have had it sooner,” some remarked. 

“Tt is not too late. It may bring rain.” 

“Perhaps it will. There’s no harm in trying.” 

“We shall have a Doodoole!” 


On the following day men and women folk and children decked 
up in holiday costumes and ornamented with green weeds and 
leaves clustered about the Doodoole, a seventeen-year-old orphan 
girl who had been dressed for the part. Only the girl’s head was 
visible. From the chin down her slender body was embowered in 
burdock, yellow-dock, plantain and other vegetation that grows 
around courtyards and hedges. A dozen live frogs and two green- 
shelled water turtles hung heads down from the weeds that clothed 
the Doodoole. Her hair sleeked back and her big black eyes star- 
ing widely, the Doodoole looked like a strange sea animal, with a 
human head but with a clump of vegetation for a body. 


From the church walked out the priest, jingling a censer which 
exhaled wafts of blue smoke and filled the air with the odour of 
incense. His vestments of gold and silver, and the crucifix at his 
breast glimmered in the sun. The villagers drew aside before the 
swinging censer as if it were a sabre with which the priest cleaved 
his way to the Doodoole. A ten-year-old boy paced by the priest’s 
side carrying in one hand a small kettle filled with holy water 
and in the other a bunch of hyssop tied with a string. 

Hands crossed like daggers in their woolen sashes, women 
bowed. Men, with faces cracked and fissured from worry and 
labour, like the face of the earth from the drought, made the sign 
of the cross and mumbled litanies for rain. 


The priest stopped before the Doodoole. He crossed himself, 
split the air with two beneficent fingers, and took from the boy 
the bouquet of hyssop, which he dipped in the kettle. With the 
soaked flowers he smacked the Doodoole on the forehead, wetting 
her hair and face. He sprinkled the frogs and the turtles. He 
drenched the flowers again and shook them at the gathered rain 
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suppliants, showering them with holy water. And as he did so, he 
sang: 

So that the wheat may grow; 

So that the corn may grow; 

Oh Lord, make rain in our valley! 

The village folk took up the song. The whole square resounded 
with implorations for rain. The voices rose high, wailing, howl- 
ing, that God in the sky might hear. 

Women emptied kettles and earthen jugs of spring water over 
the Doodoole. And as they did so, they sang: 


So that it may rain; 
So that the crops may grow! 


Men spilled pitchers of red wine over the weeds and the frogs 
and the turtles. And as they did so, they sang: 


So that the grapes may grow; 
So that the tobacco may grow! 


And the children shouted: 


Doodoole, Doodoole, Vai Doodoole! 
Give, God, Rain! 

And then all joined in the folk dance, at the head of which was 
the Doodoole, a shaking bower of weeds and leaves. The dance 
coiled in the square like a giant caterpillar. The frogs squirmed 
and dangled with the weeds; the turtles stretched out their ugly 
heads and popped their eyes. Human bodies hopped and jerked 
like satyrs; arms swayed; heads tossed; booted feet came down in 
dull, rhythmic thuds upon the beaten earth. And the chorus of 
voices cried against the sky: 

So that the wheat may grow; 
So that the corn may grow; 


So that the grapes may grow; 
Give, God, Rain! 


On the third day after the festival a cloud appeared from the 
north. Men and women rushed out and lifted eager faces toward 
this harbinger of rain. Shortly other clouds swam out from behind 
the hills and sailed upon the sky. They were followed by a pro- 
cession of black, monstrous clouds, escorted by a wind which at 
first was like a breeze but which soon gathered force and swept 
before it eddies and whirls of dust. The branches of the trees 
swayed and hissed before it; the tall graceful poplars quivered and 
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bent their frail tops. It grew fiercer; it came in blinding blasts, 
blowing before it oceans of dust. 

The people were frightened. Men drove animals indoors; 
women picked the clothes drying on the fences; children quit play- 
ing and hurried home. Doors banged; window-shutters rattled; 
chickens scurried to the coops. 

Like a sword of fire a lightning cut across the sky. It was fol- 
lowed by a terrific thunder crash—a thousand cannon discharged 
at one time. It struck terror in the hearts of the people. 

The wind became a demon. It howled; it screamed; it wanted 
to devour the village. 

Another lightning split the sky. Again it was followed by the 
discharge of thousands of cannon. 

Broken limbs of trees and sections of wicker fences sailed in the 
tempestuous air. A chimney crashed upon a roof. Birds were 
blown about like inanimate objects. 

Men came out with muskets and fired at the clouds. Demetri 
climbed to the church cupola and swung the clapper against the 
responsive bell. Quick, tragic peals issued from the belfry. They 
wailed for mercy. But like the sound of musket shots they were 
drowned by the deafening thunder rolls and the maniacal howl of 
the wind. 

The first hailstones dropped singly like bullets on the roof tiles. 
Instantly they were followed by thick volleys that rattled like 
machine guns. The hailstones, some as big as one’s fist, cracked 
against the bark of the trees, rapped at doors and shutters, smashed 
windowpanes. Waves, swarms, blasts of them swooped down upon 
the earth like meteors. 

The hellish spectacle lasted but fifteen minutes. As suddenly 
as it came the hailstorm disappeared. But it left the valley a 
desert covered with icy stones. 

The people went out to the fields. Everything was devastated. 
The wheat and the rye were thrashed to the ground. The corn 
stalks stuck up naked like poles, shorn of their leaves. The green 
clusters were struck from the grapevines and lay scattered amidst 
the myriads of hailstones. Whatever had survived the drought 
was ravaged by the storm. 
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The city of Reykjavik in Iceland has 
had an experienced amateur stock 
company for over fifty years. Among 
its most popular and talented actors 
is the local printer, Fridfinnur Gud- 
jonsson, who is shown here in six 
widely varied roles. Above, left, he 
appears in Sutton Vane’s Outward 
Bound; right, in The Death of Natan 
Ketilsson; left, below, in Wildcat. 

















Fridfinnur Gudjonsson, born Sep- 
tember 21, 1870, is the eldest of liv- 
ing actors in Iceland, and has acted 
more or less regularly ever since he 
went on the stage on June 20th, 1890. 
Last year he celebrated his 40th birth- 
day as an actor with his fiftieth ren- 
dering of the part of Ion the farmer 
in Helgi Magri. ‘The preeminent 
comedian of Iceland, he has played 
Argan in Moliére’s Les Malades 
Imaginaires, Burgess in G. B. Shaw’s 
Candida and many roles in mod- 
ern German comedies. No actor in 
Iceland has played so many parts. 
Above left, he is seen in Strindberg’s 
The Strongest; right, in the Icelandic 
play, Ljenhardur Forgeti; below, in 


The Spanish Fly. 

















AMERICAN PLAY-STUFF 


For a Dramatist’s Notebook 


In the December 1930 issue of THEATRE ARTS, concluding 
an article entitled dlabama, Material for a Dramatist’s 
Notebook, Carl Carmer wrote: “These few notes on a little 
known state provide material for many significant plays. 
They do not exhaust the supply in Alabama. And there is 
more in Mississippi and Georgia and Kansas and California, 
much more awaiting the discoverer.”” Apparently he might 
have added Arkansas and Kentucky, for two readers of the 
article were moved to submit their experiences of drama in 
those states. That these stories are told out of intimate ob- 
servation will be obvious to those who read Party Plays, 
and Arkansas Goes to the Show (which will appear in the 
April issue).—Editor’s Note. 


Party Plays By ADAM JACOBS 


ACK in some of the lonesome hills of Kentucky, there are 
B mountain villages untouched by progress where the people 

live as their forefathers did, years ago. Here the old 
time Rhymester with his dulcimer plays jig-tunes and folks dance 
the “Hoedown Corn Dance.” The popularity of a man in the 
holler depends on his ability to sing and dance. Your typical 
mountaineer wants something quick and devilish to jig on. As June 
Baker, a Rhymesmith, told me, “Hit gives a fellar quare feelin’s.” 
No two hillmen do the hoe-down alike; there are several steps to 
it including the backstep and bucking horsestep. Sometimes it is 
included in such party plays as “The Star” and “Going Down to 
Rowser’s.” Like the Irish breakdown two men will dance opposite 
each other for an hour at a time. The thumps of their heels can be 
heard way down the holler. 

“Long time ago,” as the hillmen say, when the shanty boys 
worked their rafts down the river, they used to stop at taverns and 
after getting lickered up, have a big time and dance every old play 
you ever did hear. When questioned the hillmen are very in- 
definite as to these plays, or “Play Jigs.” 

“Do you know how to play ‘Chicken in the Bread Trough’?” 

“T’ve heered hit.” 
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“What are the steps and ballat?” 

“Well now, I don’t jest remember.” 

Sometimes the “Hoedown Corn Dance” is varied by “Work that 
Buttonhole” which I think is the same as the “Grapevine Twist,” 
and “Wagon Wheel.” 

One night I rode down a moonlight holler with the hill-girls to a 
“Shindig.” It was held in a deserted shanty. By lantern light 
they did the “Lonesome Road,” a kissing game: 

Boy: I’m lonesome. 


Gir: So am I. 
Boy: I want to get married and have a cabin o’ my own. 


Girt: So do I. 
Boy: I want a kiss from a little girl. 
Girt: So do I. 


During this dialogue the girl and boy started from opposite ends 
of the room and walked past each other. Then June Baker, being 
properly lickered up, came out barefoot and ventured to teach us 
an old play they uster do in Carolina, when he were a boy. He 
was tall and so ugly he was almost handsome. After some good 
jokes, his woman “seconded” (chorded by ear) for him, while he 
and a hill girl declaimed in sing song, the “Ballat of the Gay 
Young Gal and the Old Man”: 

Actress: Where are yer going my good old man, 


Where are yer going my honey my love? 
The best old soul in the world. 


Actor: Going ter town. 


Actress: What are yer going ter get my good old man, 
What are yer going ter get my honey my love? 
The best old soul in the world. 


Actor: My woman a new dress. 


Actress: What are yer going to pay for it my good old man, 
What are yer going ter pay for it my honey my love? 
The best old soul in the world. 


Actor: A load of terbaccer. 


Actress: What will she cook fer yer supper my good old man, 
What will she cook fer supper my honey my love? 
The best old soul in the world. 





Actor: Corn bread and a bushel basket of eggs. 


Actress: A bushel of eggs will kill yer my good old man, 
A bushel of eggs will kill yer my honey my love. 
The best old soul in the world. 


Actor: Mind yer own business. 


When they finished every fellar grabbed him a pardner and after 
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swinging her sky high was ready for the next party play, which 
was “Big Bald Eagle”, a drama from the days of the long hunters: 


Actor: Big bald eagle, a-sailin’ around 
Long time ago. 
Big bald eagle a-sailin’ around 
Long time ago. 
Actress: First to the right and then to the left 
Long time ago. 


Actor: He flew down and bit me on the limb 
Long time ago. 
He flew down and bit me on the limb 
Long time ago. 


Actress: First to the right and then to the left 
Long time ago. 

After June and his partner singsonged the words, the others 
chanted it together. Then they “patted it down” (Girls crook left 
hand up to elbow, beating time with right hand on the left elbow, 
others clap and stamp throughout the play). 

“Git yer fiddle, June; gin us ‘Going down to Rowsers’.” 

“Naw, I want er pick a tune that come ter me this arternoon.” 

“Has hit got ary kissin’ in hit?” 

“Nary a bit.” 

“Then tain’t no good.” 

“N ow listen fellars.” 

“Naw, we'd ruther play ‘Please and Displease’.” 

But this time there was so much excitement I couldn’t make out 
all his ballat. June sawed away on his fiddle and sang a ballat the 
refrain of which went like this: 


Then dance the cornmen’s dance, 

Then dance the cornmen’s dance, 

Then dance and sing in the pale moonshine 

And go home in the morning. 

Then he jumped on the floor, setch dancing yer never seed, his 
feet were everywhere and the women as didn’t fancy bein’ kissed 
took ter the timber. As I was an honored guest the old man now 
got the boys to go outside to do their drinking while we listened to 
June and his partner declaim “Courtin in the Rain”: 





Actor: Well I went down the road tother day, and met a purty gal 
A-coming acrost the walk log in the rain. 
I asked her, Kin I carry yer parasol? 
And she says, Yer’ll have ter see dad about hit stranger. 
Wal I seen her dad and he lowed hit would be all right. 
Then I sung something like this, 
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“We courted in the rain, we courted in the rain 
I never knowd what pleasure were 

Till I courted in the rain. 

Till I courted in the rain.” 


Actor: Well I begun ter like the gal purty good 
She were a good worker, 
And by-gosh that got me. 
I bought me a sled and made me a mule 
Ter take my gal ter Sunday school. 
Then I sung something like this: 


“We courted in the rain, we courted in the rain 
I never knowd what pleasure were 

Till I courted in the rain, 

Courted in the rain, courted in the rain.” 


Actor: About two or three weeks afterwards, I up and axed her 
When yer goin’ ter marry me, tell me Sally, tell me do? 
And she says, I’ll have ter see Dad about that. 
Well I axed her dad and he says, I guess that’ll be all right. 
Then I sung something like this: 


“We courted in the rain, we courted in the rain 
I never knowd what pleasure were 

Till I courted in the rain. 

Courted in the rain, courted in the rain.” 


Wall about three years after that I sung something like this: 


“We courted in the rain 

Courtin were a pain 

I never knowd what trouble were 

Till I courted in the rain, 

Courted in the rain, courted in the rain.” 

Then we formed a circle, did the grand right and left, swung till 
we reached first partners. June told me that young folks didn't 
dance as well as they uster. Why, he seed as many as forty couples 
do all them old plays with nary music but the dulcimer. 

The “Hoe-down Corn Dance” is hard to describe. When I asked 
June to teach me he said he couldn’t as he had begun when a shirt- 
tail boy ter learn hit! The mountain people stand by the hour in a 
store and watch the jigger, then reward him by candy or a drink. 
The women do not always approve and asked me if I thought there 
“were ary harm in a Jig tune.” The circuit rider was set against it. 

Every effort should be made to preserve these native dances. It 
is hard for an outsider to see them, as the hill people fear ridicule. 
When asked questions they answer, “What do yer want ter know 
fer? We don’t aim ter be writ up in no paper.” 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE 
ROAD | 


A Calendar for the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


HE work of men throughout the nations varies little. It is 
chiefly in their play that men differ. Duties in the business 
offices of Vienna and New York are not dissimilar. But there is a 
wide gap between the garish gaieties of a Manhattan night and an 
evening spent in a beer garden listening to Strauss waltzes. Har- 
vesting grain has become much the same the world over. Yet the 
Kansas farmer who takes his family to town to see Hollywood's 
latest interpretation of life and love must have an entirely different 
outlook and background from that of the Russian peasant who 
finds recreation in the propagandistic vaudeville of the “Blue 
Blouses”. ‘To know the play of a people is to get beneath the 
surface into their lives. And, since to know men is wisdom, the 
traveler has more opportunities than most men of becoming a sage. 
With this in mind THEATRE Arts, for the fourth successive year, 
offers its readers an outline of the summer season’s outstanding 
dramatic events on the road. It will, we hope, suggest to those 
who are fortunate enough to be visiting in foreign countries how 
best to come to know not only a nation’s present life but its back- 
ground, for the theatre of a people is a voice from both then and 
now. The calendars (published in the April, 1928, and March, 
1929 issues) included complete lists of established annual events, 
such as the Pardons of France and the Indian Folk Festivals of the 
American Southwest; besides listing the distinctive events of their 
respective years, such as the celebrations of the millenial of the 
Icelandic parliament and the centenary of Greek independence 
emphasized in the March, 1930 issue. This year sees the Malvern 
Festival, with its plans for a dramatic presentation of the history 
of the stage in England, achieving a new importance. Naturally 
the list of the season’s events is never complete as issued. Plans 
not wholly matured, uncertain dates, and the limitations of space 
curtail it. But it contains the names and times of performances 
of enough of a summer’s dramatic events to aid the traveler in 
making his itinerary, and to whet his anticipation.—Editor’s Note. 








AUSTRIA 


June to September (Thiersee in the 
Tyrol). Passion Play every Sunday. 

June to October (Vienna). Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Sport in Art. 

June 7-21 (Vienna). Festival Weeks 
with special attractions throughout the city ; 
Pageants, Concerts, Dramas. 


June 12-18 (Graz). Festival Plays, 
Special Performances in the opera house, 
Pageants, Concerts, Races, Folk Dances. 


July 25 to August 30 (Salzburg). Drama 
and Music Festival. Two plays by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal under the direction of 
Max Reinhardt: Jederman (Everyman) 
July 26, August 2, 4, 9, 16, 19, 21, 23, 28, 
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30, (Festspielhaus) ; Der Schwierige (The 
Sensible Man) August 2, 9, 16, 23 (Stadt- 
theater). The operas: The Barber of 
Seville, July 25, 28, 31, August 6; Rosen- 
kavalier, August 2, 10, 27; Don Juan, Au- 
gust 3, 22; The Marriage of Figaro, Au- 
gust 5, 12, 20; The Magic Flute, August 
8, 17, 25; Orpheus, August 15, 24; Fi- 
delio, August 18, 29; (Festspielhaus). 
Don Pasquale, July 26, August 4; I] Mat- 
rimonio Segreto, July 30, August 7; The 
Flight from the Harem, August 10, 30; 
Cosi fan Tutti, August 14, 19 (Stadtthea- 
ter). Also concerts of orchestral and 
church music, including the Mozart Mass 
and a Beethoven Mass. 
September (Vienna). 
Dance Congress. 
October (Vienna). 


gress of Critics. 


International 


International Con- 


ENGLAND 


The traveler who is a true drama lover 
will, of course, attend the Malvern Festival 
with all of its historic riches. He will find 
it dificult to turn homeward then without 
a pilgrimage to the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon and without feasting 
his ears in the not too distant Gloucester 
Cathedral where, on the second week of 
September, the “Three Choirs” Music Fes- 
tival is to be held. From across the Irish 
Channel the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, 
staging only Irish plays through the summer 
season, will beckon to him, and the Dublin 
Gate Theatre, too. From the 11th to the 
16th of May the ‘‘Feis Ceoil,’”’ Music Car- 
nival of all Ireland, will call travelers to 
the green island of Erin. It is recently re- 
ported that the ‘“‘Aonach Tailteann” fes- 
tival scheduled for the second and third 
weeks of August in Ireland, has been post- 
poned to next season. This was to include 
Athletics, Gaelic Games, Music, Dancing, 
Art, and a Dramatic Art competition. In 
England the schools of the drama will fol- 
low the drama this summer. The Summer 
School of The Central School of Speech 
and Drama, of which Elsie Fogarty is Prin- 
cipal, will be held in London and Oxford, 
and will adjourn to Malvern for the His- 
tory of Drama Festival. The British 
Drama League Schools, Miss Margaret 
Macnamara organizing director, will be 
held at St. Ives, Cornwall; at King’s Col- 


lege, Kensington; and at Norwich in the 
famous Maddermarket Theatre of which 
Nugent Monck is director. 

April 13 to May 16 (Stratford-upon- 
Avon). Shakespeare Festival, with birth- 
day celebration on April 23. 


A pril 13 (Huddersfield, Theatre Royal). 
As You Like It begins stock season of 
twenty weeks. (Alfred Wareing, direc- 
tor.) 

May 13 (Norwich). Norfolk Musical 
Festival. An excellent opportunity to visit 
Nugent Monck’s Maddermarket Theatre. 

May 25-30 (Malvern). Shakespeare 
Festival. 

June 3 (London). The King’s Birth- 
day. Royal Ceremony. The Trooping of 
the Colours. Horse Guards Parade. 

June 24 (Stonehenge, near Salisbury). 
Old Custom. Midsummer Morning Cere- 
mony. 

June 29 to September 12 (Stratford- 
upon-Avon). Summer Season of Shake- 
speare Festival. 

July (date to be announced) (Chelsea 
Hospital Gardens, London). Theatrical 
Garden Party. 

July 5 (Isle of Man). Ancient Tyn- 
wald Ceremony. (World’s oldest Open- 
Air Parliament). 

July 20-28 (Oxford and London). Ninth 
Festival of International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. 

July 27 (Stratford-upon-Avon). Bowls; 
Shakespeare Week Tour for Overseas 
Bowlers. 

August 2 (Coventry). Lady Godiva’s 
Procession. The modern pageant is a relic 
of mystery plays for which Coventry was 
tamous in the past. 

August 3-8 (Bangor-Wales). 
Eisteddfod. St. Dominic’s Day. 

August 3-23 (Malvern). Drama Festi- 
val, English Drama from sixteenth century 
to modern times; Hick Scorner, author un- 
known, and Ralph Roister Doister by 
Nicholas Udall, August 3, 10, 17. The 
Woman Killed with Kindness by Thomas 
Heywood, August 4, 11, 18. She Would If 
She Could by George Etherege, August 5, 
12, 19. A Trip to Scarborough by Sheri- 
dan, August 6, 13, 20. Money by Bulwer 
Lytton, August 7, 14,21. And a new play 
yet undecided August 8, 15, 22. 


National 
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FRANCE 


By way of turning the reader back to the 
list of pardons published in the travel calen- 
dar of March, 1929, we are including here 
a supplementary list of these charming lit- 
tle religious festivals celebrated annually 
throughout the French countryside. 

May 5 (Haut Rhin at Ribeauville). 
Wine Fair of the vintages, samples given. 

May 7 (Orleans). Grand Féte of Joan 
of Arc. 

May 15 (Throughout France). Féte 
day of Joan of Arc. 

May 24 (Tarascon). St. Margaret’s 
Day celebrating her deliverance of the city 
from the fearful Tarasqua. A procession 
follows on Whit-Monday. 

May 24-25 (Ille de la Camargue, near 
Aigues-Mortes, Provence). Festival of 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. Religious fes- 
tival. Picturesque pilgrimages, when gyp- 
sies from all over Europe come to Ile de la 
Camargue to mount a guard of honor over 
the tomb of Sarah (servant of the three 
Maries) and elect their queen. Benediction 
of the Sea; Procession to the sea, jousts, 
tourneys, bullfights, horse-races, the piping 
of ancient tunes, threading of the farandole, 
and love-making. 

June 23-September 8. Pardons. June 
23, Plougastel: June 24, Daoulas: June 
24, Treboul: June 29, St.-Jean-du-Doigt ; 
September 6, Quimperle, Chateaulin; Sep- 
tember 8, Bannalec, Rumengol, La Folgoet. 

July 14 (Paris). Bastile Day, National 
holiday, Concerts, Balls, Fireworks, mili- 
tary review by the president, street dancing 
at night. 

July 14 (Juan-les-Pins, near Antibes). 
Venetian festival. 

August 15 (Vic-sur-Cer). Crowning of 
“the best behaved girl.” 


GERMANY 


« Oberau 


From the program of a dance 
festival in the Bavarian Alps_ 





The dance vies with music and the drama 
in popular interest throughout Germany. 
Not only in the cities, centres of dance cul- 
ture, where the influence of Von Laban, 


ON THE ROAD 


Wigman and others has made the modern 
dance of exceptional importance, but also in 
hamlets far removed from the main cur- 
rents of art life where folk dancing and 
traditional dance contests keep alive both 
a vigorous enthusiasm and fine dance forms. 

May to July (Weinsburg). (Saturdays 
and Sundays, Historic play, W eibertreu. 

May 24-25 (Halle). Costume festival 
of the Salt Miners’ Guild. 

May 25; June 7 to September 8 (Roth- 
enburg-on- Tauber). (Every Sunday.) 
Hans Sachs plays; historic pageant (Tilly 
entering the town), folk plays, festivals. 
Der Meistertrunk: Shepherd dances. 

June 5-6 (Bad Pyrmont). First per- 
formances of new music in connection with 
Congress of the International Association 
for New Music. 

June 25-28 (Marienburg). Open air 
Plays, including Faust in front of the his- 
toric city hall. 

July and August (Thale, Harz Moun- 
tains). The Green Stage, open air plays 
on the Witches Dancing Ground. 

July and August (Heidelberg). Open- 
air festival plays in the castle courtyard, 
and Bandhaus Hall of the Castle. 

July 18-23 (Dinkelsbuehl). Historical 
festival play Kinderzeche. Pageant, guild 
dances, children’s dances, folk festival. 

July 18-August 25 (Munich). Opera 
Festival. Meistersinger July 18, 31, Au- 
gust 14. Rheingold July 20, August 7. 
Wealkiire July 21, August 8. Siegfried 
July 23, August 10. Gotterdadmmerung 
July 25, August 12. Parsifal July 27, 
August 17. Lohengrin July 29, August 15. 
Palestrina (Pfitzner) August 21, 24. Ros- 
enkavalier August 23, 25. (Prince Regent 
Theatre). The Marriage of Figaro July 
19, 30, August 18; Cosi fan tutte July 22, 
August 4; Idomeneo July 24, August 13. 
Don Juan July 28, August 6. The Magic 
Flute August 1, 11. (Residence Theatre). 

July 21-August 19 (Bayreuth). Wagner 
Festival (Toscanini, Muck and Elmen- 
dorff, Directors.) Tannhauser July 21, 
August 1, 5, 8, 17. Parsifal July 22, Au- 
gust 2, 6,19. Tristan July 23, August 3, 
18. The Ring of the Nibelung, July 25- 
30, August 11-15. 

August 5-15 (Bad Pyrmont). The New 
Dance; Meeting of the General German 
Dancing Teachers’ Association. 
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August 8-September 1 (Munich). Drama 
Cycle. Hebbel: Die Nibelungen I August 
8, 30. Die Nibelungen II August 9, 31. 
Schiller: Die Rauber August 11. Don 
Carlos August 13, 18. Wallenstein’s La- 
ger-Piccolomini August 15. Wallenstein’s 
Tod August 16. Wilhelm Tell August 20, 
22. Maria Stuart August 23, 26. (Na- 
tional Theatre). Shakespeare: Taming of 
the Shrew August 10, September 1. 
Twelfth Night August 12, 17. Merchant 
of Venice August 19, 21. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream August 24, 25. As You 
Like It August 27, 28, 29. 

October (Schwetzingen). Mozart and 
Voltaire performances in the historic Ba- 
roque Castle Theatre. 



































Residence of Josephine Baker in Germany 
—Plan by Adolph Loos. (from Querschnitt) 


ITALY 


The solemn splendor and colorful pageantry 
of Easter week in Rome, the magnificent re- 
ligious dramas of St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
can find appreciative audiences each year not 
all of whom are members of the Roman 
church. Religious observances add much to 
the dramatic quality of the summer festivals 
throughout Italy. 

April to June (Florence). Italian Gar- 
den Exhibition; reconstruction of 15th to 
19th century gardens in the Cascine. His- 
toric villas will be thrown open to visi- 
tors throughout Tuscany. Also an exhi- 
bition of engravings, tapestries and pictures 
having Italian gardens as a background. 

April 2 (Caltanisetta, Sicily). Passion 
procession in which seventeen floats are car- 
ried through the streets, with life-sized fig- 
ures carved out of solid wood depicting the 
various scenes of the Passion of Christ. 
Each float is carried by twenty or thirty 
men and they parade the city from noon to 
midnight. At that hour all meet in a circle 
in the main square, each with its separate 
band and each band playing a different tune 


in the light of bengal fires, torches and fire- 
works. 

April 4 (Caltanisetta). Passion Play on 
a hill overlooking the hamlet. 

April 4 (Florence). Scoppio del Carro, 
Traditional Holy Saturday function in 
Piazza del Duomo. 

April 4 (Florence). Sixteenth Century 
Football. A truly interesting spectacle in 
which the game is played in Piazza della 
Signoria with the ancient rules and six- 
teenth century costumes and bugle calls. 

June 4 (All cities). Corpus Domini 
Processions particularly impressive in the 
South and in the city of Orvieto. 

June 24 (Florence). Sixteenth Century 
Football (see April 4). 

July 5 (Abruzzi). Celebration of the 
Madonna di Costantinopoli, especially fine 
in Scanno and other cities of the Abruzzo. 
Procession with wooden statue of Madonna 
carried through streets, characteristic cos- 
tumes. 

June 24 (Rome and Florence). Festi- 
val of Saint John the Baptist. Fires are 
lighted on the hills, and the night is spent 
in rejoicing and ringing terracotta bells 
which are sold on the street to keep evil 
spirits from the crops. 

June 29 (Rome). Festival of Peter and 
Paul, a legal holiday. The statue of Saint 
Peter in the Church is dressed in episcopal 
clothes. People file before it and kiss his 
foot. 

July 2 (Siena). The Palio race. A 
spectacle in which the entire city takes part, 
wearing gorgeous costumes and enacting a 
pageant which has continued almost unal- 
tered from the Fifteenth Century. 

July 9-12 (Palermo). Santa Rosalia, a 
four day festival ending in procession and 
illumination of the Basilica of the Patron 
Saint. 

July 20 (Venice.) Feast of the Re- 
deemer, first celebrated in 1578 in thanks- 
giving for the ending of an epidemic. Night 
procession of gondolas—fireworks, sere- 
nades. 

August 16 (Siena). Second Palio races. 

September 7-8 (Naples). Festival of 
Piedigrotta, an occasion on which the songs 
are presented for the first time, and the 
most popular song of the year chosen. Still 
colorful although commercialized. 

September 19 (Naples). San Gennaro, 
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AMERICA ON ForREIGN STAGES: STREET SCENE 





A spirited German production of Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene (under title, Die Strasse) was recently given 
at the Stadttheater in Mainz where it was per- 
formed under the able direction of Heinz Helmdach. 
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AMERICA ON ForREIGN STAGES: 


A model set of The Front Page by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, recently produced under the 
title Sensation at the Academy Theatre in Leningrad. 





THE Front PAGe 














AMERICA ON FoREIGN STAGES: MArco MILLIONS 


The Prague Municipal Theatre was the first in Eu- 
rope to present Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Millions. 
The play was staged by Jan Bor in a Czech adapta- 
tion by Tetauer, decoration by Vlastislav Hofman. 
The photograph shows the Kukachin, her ladies, and 
Marco Polo on the deck of the royal junk. 
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AMERICA ON FOREIGN STAGES: 


The roof garden of a small New York hotel with 
the Manhattan sky-line in the background as de- 
signed by Emil Pirchan for the premiere of the new 
opera, Fremde Erde, by Carol Rathaus, produced at 
the Staatsoper Unter den Linden in Berlin. The 
illusion of the skyscrapers is created by the projec- 
tion of light on the cyclorama in the background. 








FREMDE ERDE 
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the miracle of the blood boiling takes place 
in the Cathedral. 

September 20 (Scanno). Festival of St. 
Eustacchio, Patron Saint of Scanno, a 
wonderful season to take a motor trip into 
the Abruzzi. 

October 4 (Assisi). Festival of Saint 
Francis, procession and veneration of relics. 

November 21 (Venice). Madonna della 
Salute, a boat bridge is built across the 
Canalazzo; a great fair takes place, festi- 


val, fire works. 
JAPAN 


Japanese Stage Set 





from a vol- 
ume of theatre illustrations sent to 
Theatre Arts by the well known 
Japanese designer, Ryo Tanaka. 





Upon its revolving stages nature provides 
ten gloriously colorful sets as backgrounds 
for the spring, summer, fall festivals of 
flowery Japan. A recent Japanese publica- 
tion lists these scenes “in order of their 
appearance” as follows: 
Plum blossoms—Late January to March. 
Peach—Late March to April. 
Cherry blossoms—First half of April. 
Peonies—End of April to middle of May. 
Wistaria—First half of May. 
Azaleas—Early in May. 
Irises—Late May to June. 
Morning-glory—July and August. 
Chrysanthemums—Beginning of November. 
Maple Leaves—Late October to middle of 
November. 


April 1 (Kyoto and Tokyo). Cherry 
Dances. 
April 6-May 6 (Tokyo). Commemo- 


ration festival for the League of Forty- 
Seven Ronin at the Sengapuji Temple. 

April 8 (Tokyo). Kwan-Butsue, or the 
Celebration of the Nativity of Buddha. 
Flower Festival, in Hibiya Park. 

April 16-18 (Tokyo). Toshogu-sai, or 
Festival of Iyeyasu Tokugawa the first To- 
kugawa Shogun and the founder of Edo, 
predecessor of the present Tokyo. 

April 20 (Tokyo). Kanno-gyoen, or 


Imperial Cherry-viewing Banquet in the 
Shinjuku Imperial Garden. 

May 15 (Kyoto). Aoi Festival. 

May 15-26 (Tokyo). Summer Sumo 
Tournament at Kokugikwan Amphitheatre. 

June 2 (Nikko). Grand annual Festi- 
val of Nikko temple. 

June 14-16 (Tokyo). Festival of Sanno 
Shrine. 

July 13-15. Bon Festival, or All Souls 
Day, celebrated with Buddhist rites and the 
folk dance, Bon-Odori. 

July 17-24 (Kyoto). Gion Matsuri, the 
spectacular fete for Yasaka Shrine. 

August 14-16 (Tokyo). Festival of 
Hachiman Shrine, one of the three great 
festivals, 

August 25 (Tokyo). 
meido Tenjin Shrine. 

September 1 (Kashima). Festival of 
Kashima Shrine dedicated to one of the 
most ancient war gods, Hitachi Province. 

September 11-12 (Tokyo). Festival of 
Shimmei Shrine, or Ginger Festival. 

September 14-15 (Tokyo). Festival of 
Kanda Shrine. 

September 28 (Narita, near Tokyo). 
Festival of Fudo Temple. 

October 12-13 (Ikegami Hommonji 
Temple between Tokyo and Yokohama). 
Oeshiki, or Annual Festival of St. Nichirin. 
Spectacular Pilgrimages. 

October 22 (Kyoto). Jidai Matsuri, 
Spectacular fete of the Heian Shrine, one 
of three great festivals of the old capital. 


| min 
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Festival of Ka- 





Painted cave figure from the 


island of Hispaniola. 
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MEXICO 


The Seminar in Mexico, according to its 
official bulletin, is a venture in international 
understanding. It is a cooperative study of 
the life and culture of the Mexican people. 
During the past five years over four hun- 
dred men and women, widely representative 
of many public groups of the United States 
have, through the Seminar, met influential 
Mexican citizens for a discussion of the 
living forces in Mexican life—cultural, 
educational, economic.” ‘The events at- 
tendant upon the holding of this Seminar 
in Mexico City are of such importance to 
the traveler interested in the arts that an 
outline of them is given here. 


July 5-25 (Mexico City). Fifth Annual 
seminar with the following special events: 

July 6. Trip through the Paseo de la 
Reforma and Chapultepec Park, visiting 
the shrine of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe 
and ending with a program of typical Mex- 
ican dances and songs. 

July 7. Exhibition of Mexican Arts or- 
ganized for the Carnegie Corporation. 

July 9. All-day trip to the Pyramids of 
San Juan. ‘Teotihuacan and the Convent 
of Acolman. 


July 11. Special Session on the Arts of 
Mexico with lectures on ‘Renaissance Spain 
and the Conquest of Mexico” by Julio 
Jimenez Rueda. ‘The Churches of Mex- 
ico” by Dr. Atl. ‘The Legends of Mex- 
ico” Prof. Rafael Heliodoro Valle. 

July 12-13. Trip to Puebla. Stop at the 
open market in Huejotzingo; visit the open 
air school of painting in Cholula, the 
church of San Francisco Acatepec and 
Santa Maria Tonanzintla. Visit the pot- 
tery-making factories in Puebla. 

July 14. Special session on the Arts of 
Mexico with lectures “Modern Mexican 
Literature” by Salvador Novo. “The 
Music of Mexico” by Carlos Chavez. 
“Mexican Painting” by Diego Rivera. 

July 17. Dedication of the Open Air 
Theatre. 

July 20. Optional trips: Actopan, Te- 
pozotlan, Tenayuca, museums, churches, 
and markets with visits to San Angel, Chu- 
rubusco, the Floating Gardens of Xochi- 
milco. 

July 22. Concert, by the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Mexico, of Contemporary music 
by Chavez and Mendoza (Mexico) Cop- 
land (North America) and de Falla 
(Spain). 






































Three sets from Jules Romains’ Le Trouhadec saisi par la débauche 
produced by Louis Jouvet at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées. 
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Oxford Uni- 


E. Norman Gardner. 
versity Press: $12.00. 

AMES and the athlete players have 

long been recognized as fit subject 
matter for the arts. In this book comes a 
re-emphasis of the importance of the human 
body at its best to the creative worker in 
the arts, a significant record of the devel- 
opment of the early artist as he followed 
the development of the athlete body itself, 
and a comparison and a contrast of the re- 
lationship between the two in ancient and 
modern times. 

Within the extremely comprehensive scope 
of Mr. Gardner’s volume one may discover 
that athletics and games were responsible 
for an amazing proportion of those activi- 
ties which we recognize in the field of the 
arts today. Here are theatrical festivals and 
dancing and pageantry and pantomime 
growing out of a wholesome interest in the 
perfecting of the instrument of the body. 
“To the gymnasium” says Mr. Gardner “is 
due the intimate connection between Greek 
athletics and art. It has well been said 
that without athletics Greek sculpture can- 
not be conceived. The gymnasium was the 
Greek sculptor’s studio.” 

Not the least interesting of the count- 
less interesting facts in the book are the 
amazing parallels between ancient athletics 
and those of our day. These are given color 
and emphasis by contrasting photographs 
of actual contemporary physical contests 
with similar events as recorded in the sculp- 
ture and pictorial art of ancient life, par- 


ticularly the Greek. “We can still perhaps” 
says Mr. Gardner in his preface, “learn 
something from the Greek athletic ideal; 
we can certainly learn much from the his- 
tory of Greek athletics and the causes that 
led to their decline. Many of the evils that 
led to that decline are but too apparent in 
some forms of sport today.”’ This is a schol- 
arly work with a modern application which 
makes it important as well as fascinating. 
Cart CARMER 


BUDAPEST 

The Plays of Ferenc Molnar. The 
Vanguard Press: New York. $6.00. 

ERENC MOLNAR is a striking 

example of the artist who by his very 
provinciality reaches the coveted goal of 
all dramatists, universality of appeal. Writ- 
ing as he has, of his own city of Budapest, 
and for his fellow townsmen, he must by 
now have discovered, and not without sur- 
prise, that in the hearts of most men there 
is a bit of Budapest. Wherever one travels 
today he is likely to witness the work of 
Molnar, perhaps Liliom in Buenos Aires, 
The Guardsman in Sydney, The Swan in 
Madrid. 

And so it is a logical development that 
the editors of The Vanguard Press have 
gathered in one large volume all the plays 
of the man whom David Belasco in his 
rather ecstatic foreword calls “the most in- 
teresting and significant of living drama- 
tists.” Whether or no this be true the 
publication of this collection was a job well 
worth doing. Between these covers one may 
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read The Devil (played in America as The 
Phantom Rival), Liliom, The Guardsman, 
Carnival, The Swan, Mima, The Violet 
and others familiar and unfamiliar to 
American audiences. Certainly Molnar 
knows how to write clever and successful 
plays. And as certainly the student of the 
drama of today will find in him a key to 
the understanding of a typical audience. 
FREDERICK Morton 


INDIAN RHYTHMS 

The Rhythm of the Red Man. In 
Song, Dance and Decoration, by Julia 
M. Buttree. Introduction, Illustra- 
tions and Art Section, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. A. S. Barnes & 
Co.: New York. $5.00. 

UCH that moderns may learn from 

the art of the American Indian has 
been too preciously or too ignorantly trans- 
lated by white dancers, painters, sculptors, 
poets. Beneath the sentimentality with 
which these too romantic people have 
clothed the red man lies much of value to 
the honest artist, much that is assimilable— 
of color and form to the painter, of subject 
matter to the sculptor, of imagery to the 
poet, of technique to the dancer. The 
Indian will yet have his day in art despite 
his dances being turned aside for utilitarian 
uses by Boy Scout masters, his handicraft 
commercialized by tourists, his person de- 
graded by painters and sculptors of “The 
Vanishing American” variety. 

When that day begins this excellently 
prepared anthology should prove one of our 
most valuable records of Amerindian 
customs and art. Amply illustrated with 
photographs, drawings and color plates, in- 
cluding music and words of most of the 
dance songs, written in sprightly manner 
with amusing anecdotes to enliven the fac- 
tual descriptions of the dances and manners 
of many tribes, the book will be treasured 
by all who have come to know and like the 
lore of the first Americans. 


AN ITALIAN THEATRE 
Del Teatro Teatrale, Ossia Del Tea- 
tro, by Anton Giulio Bragaglia. Edi- 
zioni Tiber: Rome. 

ISTORIES of the theatre have an 

annoying way of beginning at the 
beginning. The fact that the histories of 
race migrations, dynasties and economic pe- 
riods quite naturally and rightly begin in 
the same way is no reason why a record of 
the theatre should follow the same course. 
A history of the theatre should always be- 
gin at the end. It should begin today with 
everything that is alive in the play, the 
players’ tradition, the form of the play- 
house, and so forth, and should go back 
from this day through all the other days 
in the past of the theatre when these forms 
and these traditions were at the height of 
life, and so come eventually to the time 
when they began. The advantage of 
this system is obviously twofold—that the 
theatre is then never for a moment a dead 
theatre, and that the story is all purposed 
toward giving a living background for a 
living art. A. G. Bragaglia, who is the 
guide, director and philosopher of the 
Teatro degli Indipendenti in Rome, seems 
to have discovered this method for himself 
when he turned historian to write Del 
Teatro Teatrale, Ossia Del Teatro. For 
example, instead of beginning with the stage 
that the Greeks used for their tragedies, or 
the Aristotelian unities or the mediaeval 
stage machine, or the space stage, he begins 
with a statement of his own theatre prob- 
lems and that of other directors of his day 
and goes back to show how all of these 
problems have been worked through by the 
dramatists, and directors and theorists of 
an earlier age. ‘This point of view gives 
an interesting light to his book which is 
heightened by a great quantity of illustra- 
tions of all types and periods in a fascinat- 


ing and tormenting juxtaposition. 
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The photographs on this page and the 
next are from Del Teatro Teatrale, 
Ossia Del Teatro, a recently pub- 
lished work by the great Italian ex- 
perimentalist in stage direction, Anton 
Giulio Bragaglia. 
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AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 


Yale One-Act Plays, Edited with a 
foreword by George Pierce Baker. 
Samuel French: New York. $2.00. 

Hollywood Plays, Twelve One-Act 
Plays From the Repertory of The 
Writers’ Club of Hollywood, Calif- 


ornia, Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. 
Samuel French: New York. $2.50. 


LL of the six plays in this volume 

are skilfully done. One could expect 
no less from the students of so expert an 
instructor as Professor Baker. Those 
amateur companies which are still produc- 
ing one-act plays will find among these 
welcome substitutes for the better known 
and often tried one-acts of the past (in- 
cluding those of the Harvard 47 Work- 
shop). But skill is all that any teacher 
may be expected to impart. Originality is 
a matter between the student and his own 
particular genius. These plays are effec- 
tive. They are as good theatre, in a techni- 
cal sense, as most plays of the short medium. 
But most of them fall easily into the 
categories of past achievements. Here is 
a melodrama, Yella, that is almost as good 
as and slightly reminiscent of Lord Dun- 
sany’s A Night at an Inn. And here is a 
fantasy, Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet that 
has moments of poetic feeling quite as 
lovely as some in Alfred Kreymborg’s 
whimsical playlets. Minnie Field uses a 
rather worn situation to display some char- 


acters not unlike those in Susan Glaspell’s . 


Trifles. And The Mistress is the usual 
one-act tragedy ending in the speech: 
“You can run from men. . . . From God 
... you'll not get far. It is Fate...” 
Taken together these plays would make 
what newspapers generally refer to as a 
“well balanced program”. It is the kind 
of a program that many little theatre audi- 
ences have come to expect on nights when 
one-act plays form the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Considering that the playwrights 
are student workers for the most part, this 


is high praise for them and for their advisor. 
Such technical proficiency and inventiveness, 
even if it is uninspired, is no small achieve- 
ment for these young people. 


Two of these plays, however, deserve 
more than casual mention. In them it is 
evident that more forces have been at work 
than knowing instructor and intelligent 
student. Immersion by Maude Humphrey 
shows the kind of observation that makes 
the autochthonous play effective. The dia- 
logue here is homely and strong. There is 
a fine feeling for the grotesque. Given 
three acts in which to develop a drama of 
the soil this new playwright might put to 
shame many more experienced. Unfortu- 
nately she has had to end her play in an 
arbitrary and unconvincing fashion, yet it 
has a fine, genuine quality. 

The last play in the volume shows most 
promise. L by Leopold L. Atlas is a strong 
satire on modern life done in original 
rhythms. It is exciting to read a play by 
an inexperienced dramatist that evidences 
so strong a grasp of material and so indi- 
vidual a note. It should be the beginning 
of a distinguished career. This collection 
is worthy of attention for two reasons. 
One of these is the fact Professor Baker 
has proved many times before—that tech- 
nique may be acquired through instruction. 
The other is that it publishes two plays that 
show real talent. 

In quite striking contrast with these stu- 
dent plays where skill has been sought for 
and achieved are the one-act plays from the 
repertory of The Writers’ Club of Holly- 
wood. These older and more experienced 
writers, professional for the most part, do 
not find the making of an effective one-act 
difficult. Technique was long ago made a 
part of their equipment and probably they 
do little thinking about it. Moreover, 
their plays far outstrip the Yale products 
in ingenuity. They are clever and they 
are designed to entertain clever people. In 
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most of them it is evident that the writer 
is exhibiting his ability to build up a situa- 
tion which will allow an exciting curtain. 
There is hardly a play here that would not 
make an excellent turn in vaudeville. For 
sheer spectacular theatricality little is left 
to be desired. No actor could ask more in 
playing qualities (at least those of the 
“emotional” variety). But they lack a 
quality that even the poorest of the Yale 
plays owns. That is earnestness. The 
Yale student has tried his best to write a 
good play—one that says something. The 
Hollywood playwright has written a sketch 
for a meeting of The Writers’ Club— 
something clever with a big trick curtain. 
Most of the students failed. Most of the 
club members succeeded. Yet there is more 
of hope for the future in Mr. Atlas’s one 
play, L, than there is in the whole dozen of 
Hollywood dramas. 
Cart CARMER 


SPEAKING ENGLISH 


Speech Craft. A Manual of Practice 
in English speech, by Elsie Fogerty. 
gran’ Dutton and Co.: New York. 


OWHERE is the problem of good 

speech more perplexing than in 
America. The busy life, geographic and 
economic barriers, the influence of other 
languages, the vast size of the land all 
contribute to a melange of dialects, idioms, 
set inflections which makes the life of the 
speech teacher or the language purist a hard 
one. Compared with the difficulties that 
face the mother tongue in America those 
of so compact a country as England itself 
must seem small indeed. Yet this little vol- 
ume by one of England’s foremost speech 
authorities, through its fundamental sim- 
plicity and thorough practicality seems 
peculiarly suited to the needs of all teachers 
and students of English speech. 


The whole scope of the book is admir- 
ably expressed in the first chapter entitled 
Speech. “In one sense” says Miss Fogerty 
“there is no such thing as ‘natural’ speech, 
all speech is learnt from those about us... 
but in another sense there is such a thing as 
natural speech—the perfect using of all the 
muscles and organs through which we make 
sound.” 

While the attainment of such natural 
facility is essential to good speaking, ac- 
cording to Miss Fogerty, “it is also impor- 
tant that we should speak so as to be clearly 
understood by as many people as possible. 
. . . We therefore try to acquire a second 
kind of standard, to which we give the name 
‘phonetic’ standard.” 

But these two standards do not bring 
vocal language to the height of its possibili- 
ties. There are ways of using speech which 
require “that it shall be an art, not merely 
a mechanical movement. . .. We want 
these four things, song, verse speaking, 
drama and public speaking, to have behind 
them a common standard so that each of 
them will do good and not harm to the 
others. This is our third standard—the 
standard of beauty.” 


Miss Fogerty concludes her introductory 
chapter succinctly: ‘“To study speech craft, 
then, is to go as far as we can towards 
understanding and using this threefold 
standard: 1. The standard of perfect physi- 
cal use. 2. The standard of phonetic ac- 
curacy. 3. The standard of beauty. ...We 
will now consider how we can work at this 
craft.” She does what she promises. The rest 
of the book is a practical study of a craft. It 
is filled with constructive suggestions, with 
examples, with exercises for practice. It is 
a concentration of essentials. Many an 
American professor would do well to revise 
his long and heavy text with Miss Fogerty’s 
concise common sense in mind. 
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BENJAMIN ZEMACH 


This dancer, whose recent recitals in New York have 
won him general acclaim, is here shown in his choreo- 
graphic interpretation of 4 Chapter from Psalms. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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All users 
of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 






NOW READY | 


O”'R new complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 

press. Every modern device for the proper lighting of 
both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described, 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day. 
It is sent without charge. 


Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 





NEW COSTUME BOOK 
FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 


Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

Write for your copy today 


EAVES COSTUME Co. 


151-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 











Stage Equipment 
and 
Rigging Supplies 


for 
Large and Small Theatres 


Information on any 


rigging problem furnished 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 
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Stage Lighting 
Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 
Amateur Theatricals 
Colleges and Schools 





BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 





Aisle Lights Dimmers 

Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 

Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 

Borderlights Lenses 

Bunchlights Olivettes 

Color Frames Scenic Effects 
FREE! 


Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in- 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free, 





626 Tenth Avenue New York) 
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This unit setting, used with set pieces and 
backdrops, and combined with proper light. 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact. 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use. 
ful, particularly to groups limited by budget, 
facilities, or space. 
@ Sendfor free illustrated booklet 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 
DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Scheols, Auditoriums. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
~40 West 41st Street, New York 














y 0 U R problems may be an- 


swered by the use of 


S T A G E our scientifically de 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “‘Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 





include Teaser and Tormentor hoods, : 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 


illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. | 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Fine and Dandy 


Anatol 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Painter of 


The New Yorkers | 
Girl Crazy | 
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Books 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 7 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 
P.O. Box 1441 Hartford,Conn. 














Costumes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers. 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 








Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 Ww. CH Oo N. Be Cc. 
oO 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


IL.WEISS & SONS 
Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 43rd St. 








CURTAINS FURNITURE 


New York 





Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 

Angels, Etc. 

Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-2171—All Hours 





Broadway Theatrical Costuming Co. 
109 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
BRyant 9-3440 
Costumes of all descriptions for 
every purpose in stock and to 


order. Featuring old fashioned 
and costumes of the gay ’90s. 























LITTLE THEATRES 
SAVE MONEY! 


New and Used SCENERY 
delivered at your stage door at 
a fraction of the usual cost. 
Fowler saves you two-thirds 
on STAGE RIGGING costs 
by revolutionary method. 
No catalogue, but prompt 
attention to inquiries 
* 


Draperies Scenery, Electrical Effects, 
and Costumes for Sale or Rent. 


FOWLER'S SCENIC STUDIO 
261 West S4th Street, New York 





























AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Director 
Recently Head Department of Drama, 
Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
Now Associated with 
The Neighborhood Piayhouse. 
Director 
The Town Club Players. 
And Associate Director 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
School of Dramatic Arts, 
127 Riverside Drive, New York City. 








NOTICE 
TO LITTLE THEATRES 
WITH GROWING 
PAINS 


REQUENTLY this magazine 

can be of assistance to ama 
teur organizations in_ realizing 
their plans for expansion. 


Send us early word of projects for 
new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de 
cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 
We can help you to secure expert 
advice, to avoid mistakes, 
achieve more practical as well a 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet 
ter prices or on better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHL! 
119 West 57th St., New York 
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THE IRISH THEATRE 


announces a subscription season of Irish plays 
opening in March with "The Informer,” a 
tization of Liam O'Flaherty's novel. 





drama- 


The formation of a Studio Theatre and Training 
Group for experimental production. 


You are invited to visit a permanent exhibition 
of Irish Arts and Crafts at The Irish Theatre Art 
Rooms and Headquarters. 


Patric Farrett, Director; “72” 
(GrorceE Russet), Honorary Director 
Art Rooms; Mrs. DoroTHEA Donn- 
Byrne, General Chairman; AIDAN 
Roark, Floor Committee Chairman. 


Address inquiries to Secretary Irish Theatre 


THE BARBIZON, (arisen See York 
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To Complete Our Sets 
WE WILL BUY 
the following back numbers of THEATRE ARTS: 


Vol. I, No. 2—$5.00 
Vol. I, No. 3— 7.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


























$23.00 | 


Per Day Rooms 
and Up 800 Baths 


Old Fashioned Hospitality 
in 2 Modern Setting 


In the Grand Central Section, 10 minutes 

from Penn. Station, mear Times Square, 

Fifth Avenue shops and important come 
mercial centres and theatres. 


Radio in Every Rooms 
Single Rooms $3 to $5 per day 
Double Rooms $4 to $6 per day 
S. Gregory Taylor, President Oscar W. Richards, Manager 


HOTEL MONTCLAL 


NEW YORK CITY 
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For 
A Theatre Library 


Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 
own. For students, teachers 
and theatre-lovers. $2.50 


* 
The Art of the 
Dance 
By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 

$7.50 





Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 
introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 


s 
Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of the past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


oe 
Drawings for the 
Theatre 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 
designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


= 
Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 


A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O'Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 


. 
La Argentina 
By Andre Levinson 


A Study in Spanish dancing 
with 32 plates. $10.00 


* 
Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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The Cornish School 


DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
2nd E buropean Tour 


COCCECEEECTE CCU 
Leader: Mrs. Etta HELM Boarp- 
MAN, Assistant to the Director 
of the Cornish School. 
COOTER 
MUNICH - VIENNA - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME - FLORENCE 
GENEVA with attendance at: 
The Bayreuth Festival, The Palio at 
Siena, Grand Opera in Munich, The 
Malvern Festival (with a week of per- 
formances and lectures on the Develop- 


ment of the English Stage and Drama). 
COUCUUCEEC CUCU ee 








Sailing from New York on SS 
EUROPA, June 20; Arriving in New 
York on SS BERLIN, August 23. 
Inclusive round trip price: $882. 
Membership limited to 15. 
COUCUC CCRC 


For information, address 


The Open Road, Inc. 


20 West 43rd Street, New York, or 
The Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


















































AMERICA’S FIRST 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HLOTE! 


THE 


ST. MORITZ 


ON THE PARK 
50 Central Park South 
New York City 


Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
A cuisine that is the essence 
of Europe’s finest, under the 
inspired direction of 


uny 


of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement and 
business sectors. 




















Id Like to 
Dolt Again 


By OWEN DAVIS 


He has written hundreds of plays, 
from Nellie the Beautiful Cloak 
Model to the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning Icebound. ‘His book is as 
interesting and diverting as his 
plays, which is saying much.”— 
William Lyon Phelps. [//ustrated. 

$3.00 


Lysistrata 


Adapted by 


GILBERT SELDES 


Aristophanes’ great comedy in the 
version presented so successfully 
last season in Philadelphia and 


New York. $2.00 





FARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers, 


| FARRAR & RINEHART HITS IN BOOK FORM 


The Vinegar Once In a 


Tree 


By PAUL OSBORN 
“A harum-scarum play, generally 
ribald, dominated by a billowing 
character who moves through ev- 
ery scene like a full-rigged ship.— 
N. Y. Times. Just published. 
$2.00 


| i or 


By MOSS HART and 
GEORGE KAUFMAN 


“As funny reading as hearing it 
on the stage,” says Harry Han- 
sen. “So full of hilarious lines 
that the audience’s laughter at 
each had to choke itself to listen 
for the next.”—Robert Littell. 
Second large printing. $2.00. 


The ——— Pp astures 


By MARC 


The 1930 Pulitzer Prize play in 


CONNELLY 


a variety of editions: a limited edition, 


illustrated by Robert Edmond Jones, and signed by Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Connelly ($25); a regular illustrated edition ($5); and the unillus- 


trated edition ($2). 
rangement by Hall Johnson. 


The Green Pastures Spirituals, with piano ar- 


$2.00. 
12 EAST 41ss STREET, NEW YORK 
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me 
. F * 
nouncin the o nin 
an 
STARTS OCTOBER 1931 
ago for experienced dancers wish- 
ing basic and advanced training in 
modern dance . . . courses for beginners 
and amateurs seeking _ self-expression, 
healthful recreation, bodily poise through O f 7 | bE D A N C 7 
the “Wigman method" . . . special peda- 
gogic courses for dancing and physical 
education teachers . . . courses in percus- 
sion and musical improvisation under Hanns 
Hasting's direction. » » TH E ON LY AUTHOR ITAT | VE 
_ The teaching staff will be composed of SCHOOL IN AMERICA TO 


graduates of the Wigman Schools of Ger- TEACH THE WIGMAN METHOD 


| many... . Solo instruction by Miss Wigman 


as her time permits. . . . Time schedules O . T 4 EM O D c na N D A N C E 


will be arranged to meet the convenience 


of pupils in all walks of life. » 
Mod dio with sh | . d 
wracice room... Smanised teidenee UNDER THE PERSONAL 
arranged for out-of-town students. » 
SUPERVISION OF 





t Matriculation begins immediately . . . reser- 
é vations now being made for pupils indicat- M A R ¥ W | G M A N 
ing their intention to enroll. » 


enroll now for fall term 


SMALL MATRICULATION for information and curriculum, write OFFICIAL AMERICAN 


ree wilt insure A \WWIGMAN SCHOOL prancu oF tHe 
PLACE BEFORE THE 413 WEST 57th STREET wWIGMAN CENTRAL 
CouRSES ARE CLOSED NEW YORK CITY tel. circle 7-5081 INSTITUTE IN DRESDEN 


Business Direction, S. HUROK 


























EUROPEAN DANCE TOUR 
June 6th to August 8th 


Auspices 


THE DANCERS' CLUB 
of New York 
Visiting leading Continental Dance 
Schools. Instruction by Prominent 
Teachers. 
Expert Leadership 

Congenial Companionship 
Itinerary includes: Cologne, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Dresden Prague, Vienna, Salz- 
burg, Munich, Brenner Pass by Motor, 
Venice, Milan, Geneva, Paris. Eight 
weeks $785, including instruction. 

Write for prospectus: "R" 


THE DANCERS' CLUB 
24 West 54th St. New York City 

















Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


ere 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AShland 4-2090 



































GLUCK 
es02t o DANCE 


THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 
MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


Booklet on Request 
ie 


Fortnightly Performances at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE 


105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-6341 


SOREL 














ec THE DANCE e 











A European Course of 
Observation and Practice 
in the Dance 





Leader: Hans Wiener 
Associate: Otto Aschermann 





914 weeks..... $850 
Sailing June 18— 
Returning August 24 


Group Limited 





Work with Trumpey-Skoronel, 
Wigman, Palucca, Leeder, 
Wiener. 


Theatres, modern art movements, and 

cultural landmarks of Berlin, Dresden, 

Prague, Vienna, Munich, Salzburg and 
Paris. 





For pros- 





pectus and 20 West 
details 43rd St. 
address New York 


THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 























AIVIENE? THEATRE 


Cultural Subjects and 
Personal Developments 


Here you select and combine sub- 
jects for Acting—Teaching—Play 
Production, Drama, Stage and Con- 
cert Dancing, Talking Pictures, 
Vocal, Musical Comedy, Debuts, 
Stock Theatre and Platform Ap- 
pearances while learning. 


Pupils: Mary Pickford, Fred and 
Adele Astaire, Alice Joyce, etc. 
No charge for examination. 
For catalog 5, apply 
J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street. 























CHOICE SCHOOLS 


(THERE are a large number 

of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is givensuch 
inquiries. 














von tr ines 











THE MODERN 
CONCERT DANCE 


Newest Methods for Physical De. 
velopment-—Creative Composition. 


A Profitable Summer 
Intensive Spring and Summer Course for 
Dancers and Teachers in our studios in and 
near New York. 

Immediate Application Necessary 
STRAUSS SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Sara Mildred Strauss, Director 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-4411 














American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 








9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 5-1357 














@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TALENTED PUPILS ™» INTENSIVE 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE TO 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACH- 
ERS NORMAL COURSES » 
THROUGHOUT THE SUM- 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH- 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, 
NEW YORK CITY » » 
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